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Harvard  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old;  Yale  two 
hundred  ;  and  Princeton  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Harvard 
is  preeminently  a  college  of  New  England,  Yale  of  the  Western 
and  Middle  States,  and  Princeton  of  the  Middle  States  and  the 
Southern.  Harvard  is  a  university  with  the  professional  schools 
approaching  in  importance  to  the  college ;  Yale  is  preeminently  a 
college  with  the  professional  schools,  except  its  scientific  and  theo¬ 
logical,  comparatively  insignificant ;  Princeton  is  preeminently  a 
college  despite  its  recent  change  of  name.  Harvard  is  undenomi¬ 
national,  although  some  would  call  it  Unitarian;  Yale  is  as  much 
Congregational  as  almost  any  college  can  be,  although  some  would 
call  it  undenominational ;  Princeton  is  essentially  Presbyterian, 
although  its  ecclesiastical  relations  with  this  body  are  not  organic. 
Harvard  is  often  called  the  Oxford  of  the  New  World,  and  Yale 
the  Cambridge.  Princeton  still  closely  corresponds  to  a  single 
college  of  the  great  colleges  of  the  English  university,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  university  aims. 

These  three  colleges  have  had  a  greater  influence,  in  their  com¬ 
bined  six  hundred  years  of  life,  than  any  other  three,  or  possibly 
any  other  three  times  three  colleges  in  the  United  States.  The 
sphere  and  the  agency  of  the  influence  of  each  of  these  colleges 
are  manifold,  covering  every  vocation  and  opportunity  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  world’s  business.  Yet  the  influence  of  Har¬ 
vard  through  the  literature  which  its  graduates  have  created,  the 
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influence  of  Yale  through  its  religious,  educational  and  public 
leaders,  and  the  influence  of  Princeton  through  its  statesmen  and 
teachers  and  ecclesiasts,  have  been  preeminent.  The  names  of 
the  graduates  of  Harvard  which  have  become  illustrious  in 
American  literature,  are  far  more  eminent  and  far  more  numerous 
than  are  found  in  the  annals  of  any  other  college.  To  call  the 
roll  of  them  is  to  call  the  roll  of  the  most  famous  poets,  historians 
and  essayists.  Yet  one  does  not  forget  that  in  other  spheres 
Harvard  has  rendered  conspicuous  service.  Three  of  her  gradu. 
ates,  —  although  one,  Hayes,  was  of  the  Law  school  onl}*  —  have 
been  presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  two  have  been  vice- 
presidents.  The  list  of  her  graduates  who  have  served  the  Court 
of  St.  James  includes  members  of  the  Adams  family  in  three  gen¬ 
erations  and  also  such  names  as  Everett,  Bancroft,  Motley  and 
Lowell.  Great  men  whom  she  has  trained  who  have  become  great 
in  the  service  of  other  colleges,  are  many.  To  Yale,  she  has  given 
four  presidents  ;  to  Amherst,  one ;  to  Bowdoin,  two;  to  Trinity, 
one  ;  to  Haverford,  one  ;  to  Hobart,  two ;  to  Antioch,  three ;  to 
Columbia,  one,  and  at  least  ten  other  presidents  to  as  many  other 
institutions. 

The  greatest  work  of  Yale  for  this  country  has  been  done 
through  the  theologians  and  educators  whom  she  has  helped  to 
train.  One  hesitates  to  fill  the  pages  with  bare  lists  of  names, 
but  from  a  long  and  honorable  roll  of  theologians  one  may  select 
such  names  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  Joseph  Bellamy,  Samuel  Hop¬ 
kins,  John  Smally,  Nathaniel  Emmons,  Lyman  Beecher,  Moses 
Stuart,  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  eloquent  preacher,  father  of  an  elo¬ 
quent  preacher,  John  Pierpont,  Bennet  Tyler,  Nathaniel  W.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Gardiner  Spring,  Asahel  Nettleton,  Sereno  Edwards  Dwight, 
Elias  Cornelius,  William  B.  Sprague,  Theron  Baldwin,  John 
Todd  and  Horace  Bushnell. 

Yet  possibly,  Yale  delights  more  in  being  known  as  the  mother 
of  colleges  than  as  the  mother  of  theologians.  Such  names  may 
be  misleadihg,  yet  there  is  much  more  reason  for  Yale  thus 
denominating  herself  than  there  is  in  the  case  of  most  universi¬ 
ties,  for  she  has  furnished  presidents  for  many  colleges  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  to  the  Golden  Gate.  One  of  her  graduates  was 
the  first  president  of  Princeton,  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  Williams, 
Hamilton,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  of  the  universities  which 
bear  the  name  of  Georgia,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Wisconsin  and 
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California.  About  one  hundred  of  her  sons  have  been  at  the 
head  of  our  colleges. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Greene  has  prepared  an  interesting  table  of  the 
distinguished  men  calling  Yale  their  alma  mater.  This  list  con¬ 
tains  the  name  of  one  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  seven¬ 
teen  cabinet  officers,  one  chief-justice  of  the  United  States,  one 
chief-justice  of  Canada,  two  national  officers  of  the  Hawaiian 
'  Islands,  one  minister  plenipotentiary  from  China  to  the  United 
States,  three  judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  one 
surgeon-general  of  the  United  States,  fifty  United  States  senators, 
twenty  United  States  district  judges,  one  circuit  judge  of  the 
United  States,  one  hundred  and  sixty  state  judges,  four  chancel¬ 
lors,  twenty-two  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  members  of  Congress,  forty  state 
governors  and  ninety-two  college  presidents.* 

The  influence  of  Princeton  seems  to  me  to  have  been  preemi¬ 
nent  in  the  field  of  political  and  educational  life.  For  in  political 
life  the  record  of  her  sons  is  long  and  illustrious.  It  includes  one 
president  of  the  United  States,  two  vice-presidents,  four  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  twenty  members  of  the  Cabinet,  including 
five  attorney-generals,  a  hundred  and  seventy-one  members  of 
Congress  and  twenty-eight  governors  of  states.  But  in  educa¬ 
tional  life,  her  record  approaches  in  eminence  to  that  of  her  next 
older  sister.  She  has  been  the  alma  mater  of  some  twenty-five 
other  colleges,  and  of  her  graduates  at  least  forty-three  have  been 
presidents  of  colleges,  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  them  teach¬ 
ers  in  these  or  other  colleges. 

The  influence  of  Yale  in  political  life  and  of  Princeton  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  life,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  as  great  as  is  usually  believed. 
The  influence  of  Yale  in  ecclesiastical  life  and  of  Princeton  in 
political  life  is  greater  than  is  usually  believed.  Many  of  Prince¬ 
ton’s  ecclesiastics  have  done  their  most  noble  w'ork  as  presidents 
and  professors  in  colleges.  The  fame  of  the  ecclesiastic  has  been 
lost  in  the  fame  of  the  educator. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning.  Harvard  is  preeminently  a  college 
of  New  England,  Yale  of  the  Western  and  Middle  States  and 
Princeton  of  the  Western  States  and  of  the  Southern.  In  the 
West  the  influence  of  Yale  far  exceeds  the  influence  of  Harvard. 
Some  of  the  chief  facts  relative  to  the  present  residences  of  the 

*  Steiner's  History  of  Education  in  Connecticut,  p.  235. 
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living  graduates  of  these  two  oldest  colleges  are  significant.  The 
directory  of  the  living  graduates  of  Harvard  College  shows  the 
number  to  be  5,553.  The  directory  of  the  living  graduates  of 
Yale  College  shows  the  number  to  be  4,618.  Of  the  graduates  of 
Harvard,  more  than  one-half,  2,908,  live  in  Massachusetts.  Of 
the  graduates  of  Yale,  less  than  one-fifth,  812,  live  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Of  the  Yale  graduates,  also,  less  than  one-third,  1,417,  live 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  Slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the 
graduates  of  Yale,  2,229,  live  in  Connecticut  and  New  York.  In 
the  New  England  States  are  3,129  Harvard  graduates,  and  1,28^ 
Yale  graduates. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Harvard 
men  have  their  residence  in  the  state  of  their  college  or  in  the 
states  immediately  surrounding.*  The  frequent  remark  is  true 
that  Harvard  is  a  Massachusetts  and  a  New  England  college. 
But  the  preponderance  of  Harvard  men  to  Yale  as  residents  of  a 
state  or  territory  ceases,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  on  passing 
outside  of  New  England.  Although  the  whole  number  of  Har¬ 
vard  men  is  greater  by  800  than  the  whole  number  of  Yale  men, 
yet,  in  the  Middle  States,  Harvard  has  only  1,303  and  Yale  1,986. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  Harvard  has  976  graduates  and  Yale 
1,417.  In  Pennsylvania  Yale  has  312,  and  Harvard,  be  it  said, 
has  three  more  than  312 ;  but  in  New  Jersey,  Harvard’s  twenty- 
three  seems  small  when  put  by  the  side  of  Yale’s  140.  In  Dela¬ 
ware  the  number  of  graduates  of  both  colleges  is  commensurate 
with  the  size  of  the  state.  Harvard  having  two  and  Yale  fourteen. 
This  preponderance  of  Yale  graduates  still  holds  good  as  one  goes 
West.  I  have  caused  additions  to  be  made  of  the  number  of 
graduates  of  the  two  colleges  found  in  each  of  the  states.  In 
only  two  of  the  Western  States  do  I  find  a  larger  number  of  Har¬ 
vard  than  of  Yale  graduates,  and  one  of  these,  California,  is  a 
state  so  far  west  that  we  seldom  think  of  it  as  being  west  at  all. 

In  the  following  states.  Harvard  has  669  graduates,  and  Yale 
915.  In  the  States  excluding  California  are  found  9.76  per  cent, 
of  all  the  living  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  In  the  same 
states  are  found  17.47  per  cent,  of  all  the  living  graduates  of 
Yale  College.  In  fact,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
giaduates,  almost  twice  as  many  men  have  gone  from  Yale  into 
these  states  as  from  Harvard. 

•Certain  paragraphs  on  Harvard  and  Yale  in  the  West  have  been  printed  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  Graduates  Magazine. 
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The  following  are  the  facts  in  these  sixteen  representative  com¬ 
monwealths  :  — 


state. 

Harvard  Graduates. 

Tale  Graduates. 

Ohio, 

135 

174 

Indiana, 

20 

25 

Illinois, 

152 

255 

Iowa, 

25 

36 

Michigan, 

39 

69 

Minnesota, 

43' 

87 

Kansas, 

20 

32 

Wisconsin, 

37 

33 

Nebraska, 

19 

21 

North  Dakota, 

2 

2 

South  Dakota, 

4 

8 

Montana, 

5 

15 

Idaho, 

4 

4 

Oregon, 

9 

13 

Washington, 

28 

35 

California, 

127 

106 

Total, 

669 

915 

These  figures  are  exceedingly  significant.  We  have  long  known, 
in  a  general  way,  that  the  number  of  Yale  men  in  these  states 
and  the  states  of  the  West  was  in  some  way  surprisingly  larger 
than  the  number  of  Harvard  men,  but  I  have  never  known  until 
this  hour  how  much  greater  the  number  is.  The  proportion  in 
favor  of  Yale  is,  as  I  have  said,  significant  to  any  one  interested  in 
education.  Harvard  College  had  graduated  more  than  sixty 
classes  before  the  first  Yale  class  received  its  degrees.  Harvard 
College  had  the  start  in  point  of  time.  It  had  also  the  advantage 
and  always  has  had  the  advantage,  of  a  larger  endowment.  And 
yet,  in  that  great  territory  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Pacific,  known  as  “  The  West,”  representing  the  larger  part  of 
the  domain  of  the  country,  the  number  of  Yale  graduates  exceeds 
the  number  of  Harvard.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  condition  ? 

The  period  covered  by  this  survey  begins,  in  the  case  of  Har¬ 
vard,  with  the  year  1818,  and  in  reference  to  Ytile,  it  begins  with 
the  year  1820.  It  covers  the  period  of  the  populating  of  the 
Western  territory.  Our  question,  therefore,  may  be  somewhat 
broadened,  becoming  this :  What  is  the  reason  that,  in  the  popu¬ 
lating  of  the  states  of  the  West,  the  number  of  the  graduates  of 
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Yale  exceeds  the  graduates  of  Harvard?  It  ceases  to  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  between  the  relation  of  these  colleges  simply,  and  becomes  a 
question  concerning  the  movements  and  characteristics  of  peo¬ 
ple. 

Yale  was  a  Congregational  college.  Yale  is,  I  suppose,  to-day, 
as  much  a  Congregatianal  college  as  any  college  can  be,  although 
the  Congregational  college  is  the  least  denominational  of  any  col¬ 
lege.  Its  presidents  were  Congregational  clergymen.  The  ecclesi¬ 
astical  relations  of  its  professors  were  usually  Congregational.  It 
had  and  has  a  School  of  Theology  of  the  Congregational  church. 
Orthodoxy,  as  embodied  in  Congregationalism,  was  and  is  aggres¬ 
sive.  The  Congregational  School  of  Theology  at  New  Haven 
sent  its  graduates,  throughout  this  formative  period,  into  the 
West  as  ministers.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  natives  of  the  West, 
particularly  in  later  years.  Graduates  of  Yale  College  who  were 
graduates  of  Yale  Theological  Seminary  entered  the  West. 
Graduates  of  Yale  College  who  were  graduates  of  other  theologi- 
c.al  seminaries  entered  the  West  as  missionaries  and  ministers. 
The  so-called  “  Yale  Band  ”  was  among  the  first  evangelizing 
agencies  which  touched  the  State  of  Illinois.  A  few  years  ago  a 
“Yale  Band,”  composed  of  graduates  of  Yale  Seminary,  entered 
the  State  of  Washington.  A  few  years  before  a  “Dakota  Band” 
went  from  New  Haven  into  that  territory.  Illinois  College  at 
Jacksonville  was  founded  by  the  members  of  the  “Yale  Band.” 
The  old  college  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  begun  in  1826,  was  founded  as 
a  Yale  of  the  West.  Of  those  men  going  into  many  and  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  West,  every  one  went  as  a  loyal  son  of 
Yale.  Every  one  of  them  found  it  difficult,  perhaps,  to  adjust  his 
love  for  his  alma  mater  with  his  love  for  the  local  institution  of 
his  state,  to  the  building  up  of  which  he  was  giving  his  money 
and  his  life.  But  of  all  the  colleges  except  the  local  one,  Yale 
was  the  most  beloved.  The  Yale  spirit  moved  on  the  face  of  the 
prairie.  The  black  dust  of  the  Wabash  and  of  the  Ohio  became 
the  living  soul  bearing  the  name  of  Yale.  The  result  followed 
under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  The  new  West,  so  far  as  it 
had  any  college  influence,  became  like  Yale. 

In  this  same  period  Harvard  was  not  Orthodox.  It  was  Uni¬ 
tarian.  It  was  able  and  strong  and  cultured.  It  had  for  its  presi¬ 
dents  men  noble  in  character,  men  also  who  were  noble  in  schol¬ 
arship.  Until  Quincy  was  elected,  it  called  to  its  chief  executive 
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office  Unitarian  clergymen,  the  memory  of  whom  is  fragrant  and 
beautiful.  Professors  better  qualified  for  college  service  could 
not  be  found.  Harvard  was  in  close  affiliation  with  the  best 
forces  of  Boston  and  of  Massachusetts.  But  the  motives  of  its 
life  were  not  missionary.  They  were  as  little  missionary  as  those 
dominating  the  Unitaiian  church.  The  number,  of  Unitarian 
churches  in  Massachusetts  far  exceeds  the  number  found  in  all 
other  commonwealths.  Unitarianism  may  be  a  qualitative  prop- 
agandism,  but  it  is  not  a  quantitative  one.  It  may  have 
enriched  other  faiths,  but  it  has  not  spread  its  own  faith.  Its 
movement  has  been  intensive  and  not  extensive. 

This  lack  of  religiously  missionary  enthusiasm  was  a  pretty 
costly  thing  to  Harvard;  and  possibly,  also,  to  Unitarianism  itself. 
But  Unitarianism  did  not  lack  in  certain  of  its  adherents  a  mis¬ 
sionary  enthusiasm  of  a  certain  sort.  This  enthusiasm  was  an 
enthusiasm  social,  sociological,  political, —  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
freedom  of  the  slave.  Radicalism  in  theology  led  to  radicalism  in 
sociology.  There  is  some  ground  for  the  historical  statement  that 
conservatism  in  theology  led  to  conservatism  in  sociology.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  Garrison,  Phillips,  Emerson,  Sumner,  Thoreau, 
Lowell,  Higginson,  Sanborn,  were  in  more  intimate  alliance  with 
the  Unitarian  than  with  any  other  faith.  The  black  man  of  the 
South  appealed  more  powerfully  to  these  anti-slavery  men  than 
the  white  man  of  the  new  West.  Lack  of  personal  freedom  was 
to  them  a  worse  evil  than  a  lack  of  personal  piety.  James  Free¬ 
man  Clarke  was  for  a  time  a  “  home  missionary,”  but  the  place 
was  rather  Southern  than  Western, —  Louisville;  and  his  big 
heart  and  fine  brain  were  more  directed  throughout  his  chief 
pastorate  toward  the  slave  than  toward  the  free  pagan  of  the 
prairie.  In  this  devotion  all  now  exult.  But  it  was  a  devotion 
which  had  its  penalties.  Harvard  College  was  not  presented  to 
the  new  people  of  the  new  West. 

The  graduates,  therefore,  of  Harvard  College,  of  this  time,  and 
of  its  Divinity  school,  were  not  intent  upon  going  West.  They 
did  not  feel  the  impulse  for  establishing  the  houses  of  their  faith 
on  the  Mississippi.  They  had  no  visions  of  building  a  second 
Harvard  in  the  swamps  of  the  Missouri.  These  graduates  pre¬ 
ferred  to  write  odes  about  the  duty  of  being  pilgrims  and  still  to 
live  beneath  the  graceful  elms  of  Cambridge.  The  result  was 
necessary  and  has  become  evident ;  Harvard  failed  to  establish  a 
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constituency  in  the  West  when  the  West  was  in  its  formative 
period.  Therefore,  to-day,  the  number  of  Harvard  graduates  in 
the  West  is  far  less  than  the  number  of  Yale. 

There  are,  also,  it  seems  to  me,  certain  general  reasons  w’hich 
have  value  in  explaining  this  divergency.  The  impression  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  the  West  that  Yale  is  more  democratic  than 
Harvard ;  that  considerations  of  family  and  wealth  have  less  value 
than  in  Cambridge.  It  is  also  supposed  that  the  manners  of  the 
Harvard  man  are  more  elegant  and  his  refinement  greater.  It  is 
also  thought  that  the  nil-admirari  principle  is  more  influential  at 
the  Cambridge  college.  Repression  is  supposed  to  be  the  mood 
of  the  Harvard,  expression  the  mood  of  the  Yale  men.  The 
Western  man  is  usually  democratic  socially.’  He  respects  nobility 
and  refinement  of  personal  bearing  to  a  certain  extent,  but  he  is 
inclined  to  think  that  Harvard  carries  these  elegancies  into  eccen¬ 
tricities.  Repression  he  rather  despises,  admiring  freedom  and 
frankness.  The  falseness  of  these  impressions  held  by  the  West¬ 
ern  man  do  not  at  all  lessen  their  force  in  deterring  him  from 
sending  his  son  to  Harvard. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  believe,  although  my  belief  is  by  no  means 
an  assurance,  that  in  the  larger  part  of  this  period  under  survey. 
Harvard  was  known  throughout  the  West  more  for  its  literary 
advantages  and  Yale  for  its  scientific.  Of  course,  at  once  the 
names  of  Agassiz  and  Gray,  and  others,  may  seem  to  overthrow 
the  ground  of  this  impression,  but  never  in  the  popular  view  was 
Agassiz  an  integral  part  of  the  Harvard  Faculty.  When  we 
think  of  the  great  teachers  at  Harvard  of  the  preceding  genera¬ 
tion,  the  first  names  to  occur  to  us  are  those  of  Ticknor  and  Long¬ 
fellow.  When  we  think  of  the  great  teachers  of  Yale  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  generation,  we  speak  immediately  of  Silliman  and  Dana. 
The  fame  of  Yale  in  science  was  more  attractive  to  the  Western 
man  than  the  fame  of  Harvard  in  literature.  The  materialistic 
tendency  of  life  in  the  West  found  its  counterpart  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  character  of  the  teaching  at  Yale. 

But  a  further  question  grows  out  of  the  general  one,  and  one, 
too,  possibly  more  interesting.  I  have  thought  that  my  statistics 
would  show  that  the  proportion  of  Harvard  men  living  in  the 
West  during  the  last  score  of  years  would  show  a  great  increase. 
The  figures  prove  that  a  priori  reasoning  was  right.  As  I  have 
before  said,  in  the  fifteen  Western  States  the  names  of  which  have 
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been  given,  beginning  with  Ohio  and  ending  with  Washington,  in 
this  whole  period  have  lived  9.76  per  cent,  of  all  of  Harvard’s 
graduates ;  and  also  in  this  same  period  and  in  these  same  states 
have  lived  17.47  per  cent,  of  all  the  Yale  graduates  now  living. 
But,  of  the  classes  between  1878-’88,  11.62  per  cent,  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Harvard  live  in  these  states,  a  gain  of  1.86  per  cent.  In 
these  same  states  and  of  the  classes  from  1880-’91,  18.79  per  cent, 
of  Yale  graduates  are  found  residing,  a  gain  of  1.32  per  cent. 
Harvard,  therefore,  in  this  time,  had  a  greater  relative  gain  than 
Yale.  The  proportions  of  certain  states  are  possibly  less  signifi¬ 
cant  than  of  all  the  states  combined.  In  certain  states,  Yale  has 
gained.  In  Illinois,  for  the  whole  period,  are  dwelling  5.52  per 
cent,  of  all  her  graduates.  In  Illinois,  for  the  last  ten  years,  are 
dwelling  7.15  per  cent.  In  the  same  state,  in  respect  to  Har¬ 
vard’s  graduates,  there  were,  for  the  entire  period,  2.73  per  cent., 
and  for  the  last  decade,  3.17  per  cent.  In  Ohio,  Harvard  has 
increased  in  the  last  decade  over  the  whole  period  from  2.45  per 
cent,  to  2.46.  In  Michigan,  from  .007  to  .008  per  cent.  In  the 
same  period,  Yale  has  fallen  off  in  Ohio  from  3.80  to  3.57  per 
cent.,  and  in  Michigan  from  1.27  to  1.05  per  cent.  I  recognize 
that  these  differences  are  exceedingly  slight,  but  a  single  leaf,  as 
well  as  a  whole  tree,  may  reveal  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Yale,  however,  has  still  a  large  lead  in  the  West.  The  causes 
of  this  present  popularity  are  as  interesting  and  subtle  as  the  rea" 
sons  for  the  relatively  greater  popularity  in  the  earlier  genera¬ 
tions.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  reasons  which  have  been 
in  existence  are  still  in  force.  Sectarian  prepossessions  are  the 
hardest  to  remove.  The  West  is  Orthodox.  The  states  of  the 
West  are  filled  with  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
Methodist  and  Episcopal  churches.  To  certain  Western  men  the 
word  “  Unitarian  ”  means  something  almost  as  harrowing  as  the 
word  “  Indian  ”  meant  to  their  fathers  of  forty  years  ago.  Har¬ 
vard  is  no  longer  a  Unitarian  college,  but  the  reputation  of 
Harvard  as  a  Unitarian  college  still  lingers,  so  hard  are  sectarian 
prejudices  to  remove.  Further,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that 
many  persons  identify  Unitarianism  with  irreligion.  Beginning 
with  the  assumption  that  Harvard  is  a  Unitarian  college,  they 
proceed  to  the  conclusion  that  Harvard  is  irreligious.  The  chain 
of  their  logic  has  another  link.  From  the  conclusion  that  Har¬ 
vard  is  irreligious,  they  draw  the  further  inference  that  it  is 
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immoral.  Harvard  has  suffered,  Harvard  is  suffering,  and  Har¬ 
vard  with  all  its  wisdom  of  administration  must,  for  a  time  yet, 
suffer  the  consequences  of  such  prejudices.  And  yet,  as  I  have 
suggested,  these  prejudices  are  being  removed.  The  proportion 
of  Harvard  men  coming  to  live  in  the  West  at  the  present  time, 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  Harvard  men  living  in  the  West  in 
the  last  seventy  years,  is  greater  than  the  number  of  Yale  men  of 
the  same  conditions. 

In  the  South  the  power  of  Harvard  has  been  slight,  Yale’s 
somewhat,  and  Princeton’s  great.  In  the  college  year  of  1836- 
1837,  Harvard  had  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  students,  of 
whom  only  nineteen  came  from  the  South,  including  such  border 
states  as  Maryland  and  Kentucky.  In  the  same  year  Yale  had 
four  hundred  and  eleven  students,  of  whom  fifty-five  came  from 
the  South,  and  also  one  quarter  of  the  fifty-five  came  from  the 
central-southern  State  of  Georgia.  At  present  less  than  two  per 
cent,  of  the  students  of  Harvard  are  from  the  South.  These  fig¬ 
ures,  I  think,  show  the  relative  clientage  of  the  two  oldest  New 
England  colleges  from  the  South.  In  this  same  period  about  two- 
fifths  of  all  the  Princeton  students  were  drawn  from  the  South. 
The  influence  of  Princeton  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
was  very  great.  So  many  Southern  men  were  in  Princeton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  that  there  was  a  decided  antagonism  to  the 
raising  of  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the  college  buildings.  Even 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  century  the  tendency  of  the  boys  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  go  from  their  state  for  their  education  caused  a  considera¬ 
ble  degree  of  uneasiness.  One  writer  asserts  that  he  “  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  carried  each 
year  from  the  State  of  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  education.”* 
A  large  share  of  this  amount,  no  doubt,  went  to  the  coffers  of 
Princeton  College.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  on  the 
register  of  Princeton  College  are  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  of  the  South.  Calhoun  is  not  there,  for  that  is  found  at 
Yale.  “  Lees,  Bayards,  Dabneys,  Davies,  Pendletons,  Brecken- 
ridges,  Caldwells,  Crawfords,  Baches,  Hagers  and  Johns ’’fare 
found. 

The  reason  of  the  mighty  influence  of  Princeton  throughout 
the  South  is  due  to  three  causes.  First,  the  location  of  the  col- 

*  Jefferson  and  Cabell’s  University  of  Virginia,  p.  157,  foot-note. 

t  Four  American  Universities,  99,  chapter  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Sloane. 
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lege  ;  second,  ecclesiastical  unity  of  the  people  of  the  South  and 
of  the  supporters  of  the  college  ;  and  third,  the  unity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  certain  Southern  states  with  the  founders  and  supporters 
of  Princeton.  These  three  reasons  do  not  require  elaboration. 
Princeton  was,  of  course,  nearer  to  the  South  by  the  distance  from 
New  Haven  or  from  Cambridge,  a  distance  much  greater  formerly 
than  it  now  is ;  but  this  fact,  although  having  value,  is  not  the 
most  significant.  The  commercial  relations  of  the  South  were 
rather  with  New  York  and  Philadelphia  than  with  Boston  and 
other  parts  of  New  England.  Intimacy  of  commercial  relations 
made  intimacy  of  other  relations  of  course  less  difficult.  College 
boys  go  and  come  very  much  along  those  lines  of  latitude  and 
longitude  which  trade  follow.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary  was  probably  the  most  infiuential  college  in  the  South. 
The  record  of  the  statesmen  which  this  college  trained  for  the 
colonial  period  and  for  the  generation  succeeding  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  period  is  illustrious.  The  college  of  William  and  Mary 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  and  had 
for  its  special  purpose  the  training  of  ministers  for  that  church. 
In  the  Presbyterian  church  was  the  college  of  Ilampden-Sidney, 
but  it  was  not  strong.  The  Presbyterian  church  throughout  that 
region  of  the  South  which  was  peopled  by  the  Scotch  and  the 
Scotch-Irish,  was  of  great  strength.  In  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  therefore,  the  families  allied  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  would  naturally  send  their  sons  to  the  strongest  Presb}'- 
terian  college  within  their  command.  That  college  was  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Jersey.  Moreover,  as  has  been  said,  the  people  who 
settled  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  were  in  a  degree  of  the 
same  race  with  those  who  settled  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  —  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish.  They  contributed  some  of 
their  best  blood  in  the  building  up  of  these  commonwealths. 
These  were  the  liberal  colonies  to  which  people  not  only  from  the 
North  of  Ireland  and  from  Scotland,  but  also  fugitives  from 
France,  Holland  and  certain  parts  of  Germany  came.  The  one¬ 
ness  of  the  race  contributed  toward  making  the  chief  Presbyterian 
college  in  New  Jersey  the  chief  college  of  the  states  as  far  south 
as  South  Carolina.  The  best  provincial  college  in  any  one  of  the 
states  would  be  the  most  attractive  college  for  all  the  states. 

These  are  at  least  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  helped  to 
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make  the  influence  of  Princeton  great  throughout  the  South. 
These  conditions  have  continued  in  a  degree  to  the  present, 
although  their  force  has  been  much  lessened  since  the  Civil  VV^ar. 
The  founding  of  a  university  at  Baltimore,  although  of  an  unde¬ 
nominational  character,  and  of  one  at  Nashville,  although  not  of 
the  Presbyterian  order,  has  also  tended  to  attract  students  who 
might  otherwise  have  come  to  Princeton.  Yet  in  many  parts  of 
the  South,  Princeton  is  regarded  with  a  loyalty  and  affection 
which  Harvard  receives  in  Massachusetts. 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  GEORGE  HOW¬ 
LAND;  BT  ONE  OF  HIS  PUPILS. 

FRANCES  W.  LEWIS,  ELSINORE.  CAL. 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  this  summer  a  class  of  boys  and 
girls,  fifty-two  in  all,  graduated  from  the  old  Central  High 
school  in  Chicago.  The  great  fire  had  made  them  economical,  so 
that  class  pictures  and  class  pins  were  out  of  favor ;  it  had  brought 
them  into  contact  with  the  sobering  realities  of  life,  and  given  a 
practical  turn  to  their  ideas,  so  that  the  usual  sentimental  plati¬ 
tudes  were  notably  missing  in  their  graduating  essays,  and  instead, 
they  aired  their  crude  ideas  about  getting  on  in  the  world ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  it  had  drawn  them  more  closely  together  and 
strengthened  the  bonds  of  affection  for  each  other  and  for  the 
school. 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  the  boys  and  girls  have  scattered ; 
of  those  who  are  living,  some  are  still  in  Chicago,  among  her 
business  men,  her  home-keepers,  and  her  busy  teachers ;  others  are 
scattered  over  our  wide  country,  and  even  in  foreign  lands ;  but 
wherever  they  are,  they  still  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  old 
school  and  its  friendly  teachers,  and  especially  to  him  who  was 
the  moving  spirit  in  all  its  work,  —  the  man  who  directed  its 
thought,  established  its  traditions,  and  controlled  its  discipline. 

George  Howland  has  in  the  work  of  his  later  years  gained 
renown  as  an  organizer,  and  a  supervisor,  but  the  less  public  work 
in  the  class-room,  a  work  which  prepared  him  for  wider  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  which  made  the  impress  of  his  personality  upon  so 
many  youthful  minds,  is  no  less  important  and  valuable  in  its  les¬ 
sons.  Many  times  in  later  years,  when  struggling  with  problems 
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of  the  school-room,  has  the  question  come  to  mind,  How  did  he 
do  it  ?  What  was  the  secret  of  his  power  ?  No  one  ever  saw 
teachers  superintending  the  halls  in  his  school,  yet  the  halls  were 
always  orderly.  Very  little  was  said  about  deportment,  scarcely 
anything  about  whispering,  yet  the  pupils  of  the  old  school  know 
that  pranks  were  unheard  of.  A  good  joke  was  appreciated,  and 
treated  with  tact,  but  disorder  was  unthinkable. 

A  son  of  one  of  Chicago’s  leading  clergymen,  himself  now  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  once  wearied  his  classmates  with  successive 
monthly  installments  of  the  “Famine,  from  Hiawatha,”  declaimed 
with  a  most  lugubrious  tone  and  air.  At  last  one  of  his  mates 
committed  an  installment  of  Cowper’s  “  Oh  for  a  Lodge  in  some 
Vast  Wilderness,”  and  recited  it  with  an  excellent  imitation  of 
the  manner  and  intonations  of  the  “  Famine.”  Mr.*'Howland 
enjoyed  the  fun  with  the  class,  but  later  in  the  day,  in  a  quiet 

aside,  remarked,  “  That  was  a  very  good  joke,  L - ,  but  I 

don’t  think  I  would  try  it  again.” 

Such  personal  suggestions,  unobtrusive,  but  always  exactly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  in  question,  seem  to  me  now  to 
have  been  one  of  the  sources  of  the  wonderful  power'of  discipline 
without  disciplining,  which  Mr.  Howland  possessed.  But  such 
discipline  to  be  at  all  effective  must  Ije  basedfon  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  individuality  of  each  pupil.  And  when  pupils 
came  into  direct  contact  with  the  Principal  only  in  their  Senior 
year,  it  was  a  mystery  how  he  gained  such  an  acquaintance  with 
individuals  as  his  method  of  discipline  required. 

We  knew  him  only  as  the  supreme  arbiter  in  all  questions  of 
work  to  be  done,  or  as  he  came  into  our  respective  class-rooms 
during  recitation,  and  watched  the  proceedings  with  observant 
eye.  I  can  see  him  now,  as  he  first  appeared  in  our  class-room, 
standing  in  a  somewhat  lounging  attitude  by  the  window,  with 
one  eye  on  the  class  and  the  other  on  a  pocket  memorandum 
book.  Years  afterward,  I  learned  that  the  little  Ijook  contained 
a  diagram  of  the  seating  of  every  room  in  the  building,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  the  first  month  he  knew  every  pupil  in  his  place  in 
the  school-room,  and  in  three  months  he  could  call  each  one  by 
name  in  the  street.  •  When  one  realizes  that  the  school  contained 
at  that  time  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  pupils,  and  that 
not  more  than  fifty  of  them  had  ever  recited  to  him  in  the  class¬ 
room,  the  feat  seems  no  slight  one,  and  show's  not  only  an  unusual 
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memory  for  faces,  but  also  a  strong  power  to  individualize,  and  a 
keen  personal  interest. 

His  courteous  recognition  on  the  street  always  gave  pupils  a 
friendly  feeling  for  him  early  in  their  course  in  the  school,  and 
this  was  increased  by  his  tact  in  questioning  during  his  occasional 
visits  to  the  class-rooms.  By  suggestive  questions  he  would  set 
the  class  to  pondering  over  some  principle  not  yet  reached,  or 
lead  them  to  inductions  for  which  the  lesson  should  have  prepaied 
them.  Or  he  would  dispel  by  a  pithy  illustration  the  fogs  from 
some  misty  mind,  whose  difficulties  the  class  teacher  could  per¬ 
haps  see,  but  not  reach.  More  and  more  as  they  advanced  in  the 
coui'se,  did  pupils  recognize  his  as  the  master  mind,  the  inspiring 
spirit  of  the  school. 

But  Mr.  Howland’s  organizing  and  inspiring  power  are  well 
known  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  educational  questions 
and  the  educators  of  this  country,  and  in  his  reputation  as  super¬ 
intendent,  his  earlier  success  as  a  teacher  is  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten.  For  years,  though  principal  of  the  Chicago  High 
school,  he  was  also  its  most  successful  teacher.  Others  whom  we 
learned  to  know  in  the  class-room  were  thorough  and  painstaking, 
faithful  and  enthusiastic.  He  builded  on  the  foundation  that  they 
laid,  and  he  builded  with  a  thorough  understanding,  not  only  of 
his  own  aims  in  working,  and  of  the  power  of  the  subject  to  fur¬ 
ther  those  aims,  but  also  with  a  personal  understanding  of  the 
pupil  as  an  individual,  and  an  interest  in  his  peculiar  wa3"s  of 
looking  at  things,  which  was  a  potent  factor  in  training  them  all 
to  be  the  men  and  women  they  ouglit  to  be. 

Usually,  Mr.  Howland  met  as  class  teacher,  onl}’  the  Senior 
class,  and  then  only  in  Political  Economy.  But  the  class  of  ’72, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  several  teachers  in  consequence  of  the  great 
tire,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  recite  to  Mr.  Howland  in  Virgil. 
The  first  book  had  been  nearly  completed  before  the  interruption 
caused  by  the  fire,  but  the  events  of  the  preceding  few  weeks 
emphasized  marvellouslj’  the  scenes  in  burning  Tro}’,  described 
in  the  second  book.  The  enthusiasm  roused  by  such  a  beginning, 
and  the  skill  of  the  teacher,  together  so  stimulated  the  class  that 
in  a  3'ear  shortened  b}"  several  weeks  of  enforced  vacation  at  the 
time  of  the  fire,  thej’  read  two  books  more  than  classes  were 
usually  required  to  read.  Yet  the  foundation  work  was  not 
slighted,  and  the  class  worked  eagerl}’,  often  assigning  their  own 
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lessons,  and  v'oluntarily  reading  one  hundred  lines  a  day  during 
the  later  months  of  the  year.  Mr.  Howland’s  own  interest  in  the 
poet,  shown  later  in  his  excellent  hexameter  translation,  must  in 
some  degree  have  roused  this  enthusiasm,  for  the  class  had  never 
been  considered  a  brilliant  one.  They  had  read  other  Latin 
authois  as  a'  task,  with  laborious  thumbing  of  grammar  and  dic¬ 
tionary.  They  read  this  for  the  story,  often  glancing  ahead  to 
see  how  things  were  coming  out.  The  interest  in  the  characters 
and  their  good  or  evil  fortune  was  the  prominent  motive  for  rapid 
reading,  and  drill  upon  dry  grammatical  peculiarities  was  made  as 
short  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  the  poem  as  a 
piece  of  literature. 

Yet  the  literary  beauties  were  not  pointed  out  to  them.  The 
boys  and  girls  were  considered  as  well  able  to  understand  and 
appreciate  Virgil,  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  any  other  plain  and 
attractive  story.  To  lead  his  pupils  to  enjoy  literature  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  for  what  has  been  or  may  be  said  about  it, 
seems  to  me  now  to  have  been  Mr.  Howland’s  aim.  In  further¬ 
ing  this  aim  he  made  a  new  departure  with  that  class.  There 
was  a  weekly  period  when  he  was  with  the  class  and  no  recitation 
was  required.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  he  occupied  that 
hour  in  reading  English  poetry  to  them.  This  would  not  be  an 
unusual  proceeding  at  the  present  da)%  but  that  was  before  the 
crusade  in  favor  of  extended  teaching  in  English.  All  the  study 
of  English  then  provided  for  in  the  curriculum  of  first  class  high 
schools,  was  'one  term  of  memorizing  a  text-book  in  rhetoric  and 
another  similarly  spent  on  the  history  of  literature.  No  acquaint¬ 
ance  whatever  with  English  classics  was  required.  That  this  did 
not  satisfy  Mr.  Howland’s  ideals  is  proved  by  his  giving,  when  he 
had  opportunity,  this  short  course  in  English  reading.  During 
these  weekly  readings  we  listene  I  to  “  Evangeline,”  “  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,”  “  The  Ancient  M  iriner,”  and  various  other  poems 
longer  and  shorter. 

Mr.  Howland’s  reading  was  sympathetic,  as  would  be  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  well-known  poetic  gifts.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  elocutionary  fireworks,  but  the  thought  and  the  rhythm  were 
sympathetically  expressed,  and  gave  an  intelligent  presentation  of 
the  poem.  He  read  as  he  taught  ui  to  scan  Virgil, —  giving  the 
rhythm  plainl}',  but  using  the  emphasis  also,  and  inflections  that 
the  thought  required.  He  gave,  no  comments,  and  rarely  ques- 
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tioned  the  class,  except  to  make  sure  that  the  story  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  and  caught.  But  one  who  had  heard  the  suppressed 
chuckle  at  the  well-known  lines  in  Wordsworth’s  “  Peter  Bell,  on 
the  Dying  Ass,”  — 

“  And  on  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Moved  slowly  round  that  long  left  ear,” 

certainly  would  have  needed  no  questioning  to  ascertain  the  com¬ 
prehension  and  appreciation  of  the  audience. 

But  much  as  the  class  enjoyed  Mr.  Howland’s  literary  teaching, 
it  was  in  the  Political  Economy  class  that  they  learned  to  know 
him  best,  and  that  he  made  the  strongest  impression  upon  them. 
The  text-book  was  Wayland’s,  and  the  class  were  expected  to 
make  his  close  logic  their  own,  but  they  were  not  at  all  confined 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  author.  Discussions  were  frequent,  not 
only  on  the  ideas  of  the  lesson,  but  more  often  on  practical  ques¬ 
tions  of  life  suggested  by  it.  Thought  rather  than  information 
seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the  teacher.  A  glib  recitation  of  the 
argument  in  the  book  was  broken  up  by  skilful  questions,  a  sug¬ 
gestion  or  an  argument  not  found  in  the  text-book  was  heartily 
welcomed. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  questions  of  woman’s  work, 
woman’s  education  and  woman’s  wages  were  in  the  air,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  had  firm  opinions,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely 
taken.  I  well  remember  one  afternoon,  when  the  discussion  had 
taken  this  turn,  rising,  and  with  unnecessary  fervor,  and  an  air 
of  defiance  of  contradiction,  announcing  with  considerable 
enlargement  that  the  trouble  with  woman’s  wages  was  that  the 
average  woman  was  not  trained  to  do  work  equal  to  that  of  man, 
and  that  therefore  she  could  not  demand  or  expect  equal  wages. 
Accepting  the  good  sense  of  my  argument,  and  overlooking  the 
chip  on  my  shoulder,  Mr.  Howland  quietly  replied :  “  I  quite 
agree  with  you,”  and  I  sat  down.  I  was  disappointed  that  my 
challenge  was  not  accepted,  but  my  satisfaction  at  his  intellectual 
agreement,  softened  the  chagrin  which  the  quiet  rebuke  for  my 
antagonism  of  manner  would  otherwise  have  caused. 

He  knew,  too,  how  to  stimulate  as  well  as  to  repress.  A  gradu¬ 
ating  essay  was  in  progress  and  had  come  almost  to  a  standstill. 
At  a  question  from  him  as  to  how  it  was  advancing,  I  replied  : 
“Oh,  Mr.  Howland,  I 'am  almost  discouraged;  I  can’t  make  it 
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logical.”  “  But  no  one  expects  young  ladies  to  be  logical,”  said 
he,  well  knowing  that  such  a  suggestion  would  be  the  greatest 
possible  spur  to  me.  And  when  he  remarked  after  the  delivery 
of  that  same  essay,  that  I  had  not  turned  up  my  nose  so  much  a» 
usual  when  I  said  “  Man,”  I  recognized  again  in  his  approval,  the 
suggestion  of  correction  which  would  influence  my  future  think¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  my  manner. 

With  all  Mr.  Howland’s  tact  in  handling  his  pupils,  he  was  a 
man  of  few  words,  and  this  characteristic  often  caused  him  to  he 
misunderstood.  His  brevity  was  taken  for  crustiness,  and  his 
directness  for  reproof.  A  young  girl  once  went  to  him  for  an 
excuse  for  the  morning’s  recitation  in  chemistry.  “Because?” 
was  his  only  word  of  reply.  “  Because  I  have  n’t  had  time  to 
study  it,”  she  replied,  rather  shortly,  thinking  her  motives  or  her 
judgment  questioned.  “  Because  ?  ”  again  was  the  only  reply. 
Thoroughly  roused,  she  burst  out:  “Well,  Mr.  Howland,  my 
mother  is  away,  we  have  n’t  any  servant,  I  have  a  family  of  nine 
to  do  the  work  for,  and  I  couldn’t  get  time.”  “That  is  suf¬ 
ficient,”  he  interrupted,  wrote  the  desired  excuse,  and  sent  her 
off.  This  might  seem  like  crustiness,  perhaps,  but  during  the 
day,  when  he  passed  the  same  young  girl  in  the  hallway,  he 
stopped  her  and  kindly  questioned  how  it  had  happened  that  her 
mother  should  be  away,  leaving  her  the  care  of  the  family ;  and 
he  most  sympathetically  listened  to  the  story,  woeful  as  it  seemed 
to  the  embryo  woman  in  her  first  contest  with  the  realities  of  life, 
of  a  sick  grandmother  and  a  house  full  of  little  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters.  To  one  thus  treated,  no  brevity  could  after  that  seem  like 
crustiness. 

The  peculiar  lines  about  Mr.  Howland’s  mouth  often  gave  him 
the  reputation  of  sneering,  and  repelled  those  who  might  have 
had  a  better  understanding  of  him.  But  when  they  were  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  his  words  and  actions,  nothing  could  be  found  in 
harmony  with  a  sneer.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  always  both 
courteous  and  kind,  and  remarkably  quick  to  see  what  was  needed 
for  the  moment’s  emergency.  This  quickness  once  saved  Chicago 
a  great  catastrophe. 

It  was  in  the  old  Far  well  hall,  at  the  graduating  exercises  of 
tlie  high  school.  The  great  room  was  filled  to  overflowing,  on 
the  stage  sat  the  girls  in  the  traditional  white  muslin,  and  in  one 
of  the  intervals  came  a  shout  from  the  gallery,  “  Fire  !  ”  The 
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frightened  girls  on  the  platform  rose  and  stood  trembling.  The 
audience  rushed  as  with  one  impulse  toward  the  doors.  Mr. 
Howland,  assured  that  alarm  was  false,  with  one  wave  of  his 
hand  seated  the  trembling  girls,  with  a  word  he  set  the  orchestra 
to  playing  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.”  The  panic-stricken 
audience  heard  the  inspiring  strains,  when  no  human  word  could 
have  reached  their  ears.  They  looked  back,  saw  the  quiet  scene 
on  the  platform,  and  straggled  back  to  the  seats  they  had  left. 
The  disaster  was  averted.  A  child  in  a  gallery  window  had  seen 
a  fire  engine  passing  and  had  shouted  “  Fire.”  What  the  cause 
was,  Mr.  Howland  could  not  know;  but  he  did  know  how  to 
quiet  the  fears  aroused.  And  even  that  he  could  hardly  have 
done  if  he  had  not  had  fullest  confidence  of  his  pupils. 

In  all  probability,  one  most  important  factor  in  his  success  as 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools,  was  his  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  so  many  of  the  city’s  teachers,  gained  in  the  close  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  school-room,  as  teacher  and  pupils. 

Though  most  of  Mr.  Howland’s  pupils  are  probably  still  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  memories  of  the  old  days  of  the  Central  High  school  are 
perhaps  fresher  in  mind  among  those  who  have  been  least  in  its 
vicinity  in  later  years,  who  still  miss  on  Madison  street  the  old 
Scammon  school,  and  who  felt  this  winter  a  real  pang,  the  loss  of 
a  dear  friend,  when  they  read  of  the  burning  down  of  the  grim, 
gray  walls  of  what  was  once  their  old  school  home.  Chicago  is 
still  young,  but  her  antiquities  are  increasing,  and  the  class  of  ’7 2 
when  they  miss  their  old  Principal,  and  the  building  where  he 
taught  them,  feel  that  they,  too,  are  coming  to  be  relics  of  ancient 
history. 
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THE  VITAL  QUESTION  IN  THE  CURRICULUM. 


HERMAN  T.  LUKEN8,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  distinctions,  and  perhaps  the  most 
suggestive  and  far-reaching  in  its  effects  throughout  the 
whole  field  of  education  to-day,  is  that  between  logical  sequence 
and  psychological  sequence.  The  former  stalls  with  elements  and 
definitions  and  proceeds  by  demonstration  or  inference,  building 
up  a  scientific  system  of  thought.  Systems  of  philosophy,  morals, 
metaphysics  and  natural  science  are  examples  of  such  logically 
arranged  bodies  of  thought.  They  insist  on  the  settlement  at  the 
outset  of  ultimate  questions,  such  as  God,  freedom  and  immor¬ 
tality,  or  on  assumptions,  such  as  conservation  of  energy,  atomic 
theory,  etc.  Geometry  is  a  good  typical  example  of  this  logical 

order.  A  few  definitions  and  a  dozen  axioms  are  the  modest 

beginning  from  which  by  one  uniform  line  of  argument,  the  chain 
■of  syllogistic  reasoning  leads  to  every  part  of  the  field.  Nothing 
is  taken  for  granted  after  the  start  is  once  made.  The  logical 

order  is  the  order  of  proof.,  and  finds  its  proper  place  when  all  the 

facts  are  already  known  but  need  to  be  arranged  in  the  logical 
order  for  the  sake  of  carrying  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  If  a  question  is  to  be  argued  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  the  logical  order  is  necessary. 

But  if  new  ideas  are  to  be  presented  to  the  understanding  the 
psychological  order  is  required.  This  is  the  order  of  appercep¬ 
tion  and  the  order  of  interest.  A  good  story  well  told  shows  the 
psychological  order  of  presentation.  George  Eliot  begins  the 
atory  of  Daniel  Deronda  with  the  questions : 

“  Was  she  beautiful  or  uot  beautiful?  And  what  was  the  secret  of 
form  or  expression  which  gave  the  dynamic  quality  to  her  glance? 
Was  the  good  or  the  evil  genius  dominant  in  those  beams?  Probably 
the  evil ;  else  why  was  the  effect  that  of  unrest  rather  than  of  undis¬ 
turbed  charm?  Why  was  the  wish  to  look  again  felt  as  coercion  and 
not  as  a  longing  in  which  the  whole  being  consents?” 


Not  till  page  159  do  we  read  the  explanation  of  the  causes  and 
motives  that  led  up  to  the  events  here  suggested  and  the  ques- 
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tions  here  asked.  The  psychological  order  thus  employs  the 
method  of  suggestion  and  plays  upon  the  emotions,  rousing  hopes 
and  fears,  wonder  and  excitement,  pity  and  sympathy.  It  “  holds 
the  mirror  up  to  nature  ”  and  shows  the  logic  of  events.  Instead 
of  the  chain-reasoning  of  the  syllogism,  the  point,  line  and  surface 
method  of  geometrical  proof,  we  have  the  architectonic  instinct 
that  sees  without  argument  or  proof  and  counts  as  axiomatic  what 
the  logician  laboriously  proves.  The  mind  flits  back  and  forth, 
weaving  a  web  of  finest  texture,  instead  of  a  rope  of  only  one 
dimension,  as  does  the  logical  method. 

The  two  methods  may  be  compared  to  two  ways  of  traveling 
across  the  continent :  one  man,  whose  object  is  business  in  San 
Francisco,  would  only  ask  which  is  the  cheapest  and  most  direct 
through  route ;  he  would  go  through  Chicago,  stopping  only  long 
enough  to  make  change  of  cars  in  the  Union  depot.  Another 
man,  whose  object  in  making  the  journey  consists  rather  in  seeing 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  the  great  Mississippi  valley,  the  West¬ 
ern  plains  and  Rocky  mountains,  would  choose  a  longer,  more 
charming  and  circuitous  route,  because  what  he  is  concerned  to 
see  lies  not  alone  in  San  Francisco,  but  is  scattered  throughout 
all  the  intervening  country ;  he  would  probably  stop  off  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  a  score  of  other  places  on  the  way,  not  merely  to  change 
cars,  but  for  side  trips  to  places  of  interest.  By  the  time  he 
reaches  California,  he  feels  that  a  large  part  of  his  object  is  already 
accomplished. 

To  the  former,  the  ideal  way  of  traveling  is  that  of  being  shot, 
like  a  bullet,  through  a  tube,  by  atmospheric  pressure  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  thence  to  Denver  and  on  to  San  Francisco  in 
three  days.  “  Such  a  journey  can  never  lend  much  to  picture  or 
narrative  ;  it  is  as  barren  as  an  exclamatory  O  !  ”  The  other  trav¬ 
eler  would  prefer  for  the  more  interesting  portion  of  the  route  a 
carriage  or  bicycle  ride  on  the  country  roads  from  the  dawn  to 
the  gloaming,  and  would  hear  enough  stories  of  town  and  country 
life,  see  enough  glorious  sunsets  and  sunrises,  with  the  varied 
aspects  of  earth  and  sky  and  babbling  stream,  and  learn  enough 
of  nature  and  of  man  to  fill  a  modern  Odyssey. 

How  many  books  we  have  to  read  backward,  because  they  are 
not  adapted  to  our  individual  psychological  order.  Or,  if  we 
read  them  as  they  are  written,  we  must  read  them  twice  over  to 
get  the  bearing  and  connection  of  the  first  part.  How  many  of 
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US  ill  writing  a  letter,  ev^en,  or  an  article  for  the  press,  interline 
and  re-arrange  the  material  after  the  first  draft.  The  logical 
order  is  fixed  and  determinable,  because  it  appeals  to  the  reason 
alone  ;  the  psychological  order  is  full  of  individuality  and  varies 
with  the  point  of  view,  for  it  appeals  to  the  whole  mind.  The 
former  is  of  limited,  but  definite  disciplinary  value,  the  latter  is 
of  educational  value  for  the  whole  mental  life. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  term  “logical  ”  is 
here  used  in  a  narrower  sense  than  when  it  is  defined  as  embrac¬ 
ing  the  whole  science  of  thought.  If  “logical”  includes  all 
thought  except  fallacious  nonsense,  then  “logical  order”  means 
nothing  as  opposed  to  ps3'chological,  because  no  order  of  facts 
could  be  illogical  that  represents  any  true  relation  whatever. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  claimed  that  Euclid  has  arranged  his  geo¬ 
metrical  propositions  in  a  logical  sequence,  the  word  is  used  in  a 
narrow  sense,  in  that  it  appeals  to  the  reason  alone.  But  so  also 
is  the  term  “  psychological  ”  here  used  in  a  restricted  meaning, 
namely,  as  denoting  the  order  of  presentation  that  is  best  adapted 
to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  psyche  and  hence  lead  to  its  fur¬ 
ther  development  and  growth.  The  logical  order  of  proof  is,  on  the 
whole,  adapted  for  maturity  of  thought,  is  therefore  later  in  appli¬ 
cation  than  the  other,  and  pre-supposes  acquaintance  with  the 
facts,  being  essentially  a  rearrangement  of  facts  for  the  purpose 
of  argument.  What  for  lack  of  a  better  name  is  called  psycho¬ 
logical  order  is  essentially  the  order  of  learning,  appeals  on  the 
intellectual  side  to  the  understanding  more  than  to  the  reason,  is 
on  the  whole  adapted  to  growing  minds,  and  is  therefore  early  in 
application  in  the  work  of  education,  being  the  first  sequence  in 
which  facts  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  and  assimilated. 

In  the  school,  therefore,  as  every  teacher  knows,  there  is  more 
need  of  psychological  order  in  the  lowest  grades,  because  the 
younger  the  children  the  less  ability'  they  have  to  cope  with  the 
demands  of  logical  order.  To  study  grammar  before  language  is 
the  logically  correct  way;  first,  the  rule,  principle  or  general 
notion,  then  its  application  in  practice.  First  comes  logicallj% 
observation  of  objects,  sense  perception,  then  simple  elementary 
principles,  such  as  that  of  the  conservation  of  energy^,  etc.,  worked 
out  from  these  concrete  instances,  and  then  last!}',  the  child  is 
allowed  to  do  something  involving  this  knowledge.  Logically  it 
is  all  right,  but  suppose  it  was  applied  to  eating  and  drinking. 
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The  child  should  first  observe  the  process  of  eating,  the  objects 
eaten,  their  nutritive  qualities  and  the  processes  of  prehension, 
mastication  and  deglutition.  Perhaps  the  “  method-whole  ”  would 
include  also  digestion  and  assimilation.  After  the  processes  have 
been  observed,  the  laws  governing  these  processes  would  then 
have  to  be  worked  out  on  the  principle  of  “from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract.”  Lastly,  as  the  final  steps,  the  child  should  put  this 
knowledge  to  use,  “  learn  to  do  by  doing,”  and  apply  what  he  has 
learned  by  actually  eating  something.  Logically,  I  repeat,  there 
is  no  reason  against  that  very  order.  Practically,  every  teacher, 
no  matter  how  logical  the  bent  of  his  mind,  modifies  his  method 
until  it  becomes  in  some  measure  psychological,  for  a  strictly 
mature  logical  order  will  not  fit  the  child’s  way  of  thinking  and 
cannot  be  applied  till  later.  This  is  not  because  the  child  cannot 
reason  and  think.  Mr.  H.  W.  Brown’s  choice  selection  of 
“  Thoughts  and  Reasonings  of  Children,”  from  the  collection  at 
the  Worcester  Normal  School,  shows  that  they  have  no  lack  of 
thought  power  in  making  inferences.  Aristotle’s  categories  and 
the  syllogistic  reasoning  machine  in  their  minds  are  already  at 
work  and  in  good  order.  The  trouble  is  that  the  child  does  not 
yet  repress  all  the  other  mental  phenomena  of  interest,  impulse, 
feeling  and  will  and  does  not  then  centre  his  attention  exclusively 
on  “  all  M  is  P,  all  S  is  M, .  • .  all  S  is  P.”  Where  this  is  not  done, 
we  have  more  or  less  departure  from  a  purely  logical  order. 

The  logical  way  of  beginning  drawing  is  with  straight  lines, 
curves,  squares,  oblongs  and  circles,  then  simple  natural  objects, 
and  lastly,  design  and  original  sketches.  All  the  drawing  sys¬ 
tems  before  the  public  are  more  or  less  of  this  character.  Studies 
of  children’s  drawings  by  Barnes,  Brown,  Ricci,  Sully  and  others, 
are  just  beginning  to  show  us  that  that  is  not  the  way  a  child 
learns  to  draw.  So,  too,  of  writing ;  the  old  systems  of  penman¬ 
ship  analyzed  out  the  elements  and  proceeded  very  logically  to 
drill  on  these.  The  watchword  was  accuracy  first  and  rapidity 
afterward.  Now  Professor  Shaw  and  others  are  telling  us  that 
freedom  of  movement  is  the  one  thing  to  aim  at  in  the  early 
work,  no  analysis  of  the  letters  should  be  made,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  nicety  of  form  shall  not  be  the  ideal.  Both 
hands  are  trained  alternately  in  the  first  year,  and  each  reinforces 
the  other. 

It  has  been  the  glory  of  the  kindergarten  that  it  has  been 
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almost  wholly  free  from  the  logical  and  illogical  prejudices  of  the 
centuries.  It  has  the  grand  opportunity  of  maiden  efforts,  the 
first  free,  unbiased  attempt  to  fit  the  method  to  the  subject.  Its 
whole  philosophy  was  at  first  based  on  child-nature.  But  then 
came  a  second  stage.  The  philosophy  of  the  kindergarten  grew 
up  and  symbolism  ran  mad.  It  is  astonishing  what  logic  and 
symbolism  united  can  produce.  The  paranoiac  charts  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  or  Keely’s  graphic  chart  of  the  key  to  the  secret  of  his  alleged 
discoveries,  are  logical,  and  nothing  else.  That  is  what  ails  them  ; 
they  are  narrowed  down  to  one  aspect  of  the  universe  and  being 
free  from  the  wholesome  restraints  and  suggestions  of  the  things 
they  symbolize,  reason  runs  riot.  Dr.  Hall,  Miss  Shinn  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  calling  the  kindergartners  back  to  child-nature  from  the 
meanderings  of  adult  logic. 

Number  work  is  still  far  too  much  dominated  by  the  order  of 
proof.  Like  the  Irish  waiter  who  refused  to  bring  the  guest  fish 
until  he  had  eaten  soup,  these  logical  mathematicians  say,  “no 
decimal  fractions  until  common  fractions  are  mastered,  no  ratio 
until  fractions  are  learned,  and  no  algebra  till  arithmetic  is  fin¬ 
ished.”  They  reason  out  their  set  ways  of  adding,  subtracting, 
multiplying  and  dividing,  and  insist  that  all  in  the  class  shall  fol¬ 
low  the  rules  given.  Why  was  the  ungraded  country  school 
better  than  our  present  classified  and  systematized  arithmetic 
class  in  the  city?  The  former  left  the  pupil  individually  free  to 
follow  his  qw’n  psychological  order,  whereas  at  present  city  classi¬ 
fication, has  made  it  possible  to  systematize  and  logicize  all  the 
steps  until  there  is  only  one  correct  road  to  go,  only  one  narrow 
way  recognized  by  the  schoolma’ms  as  right,  and  if  there  is  any 
innate  ability  or  originality  in  the  child,  it  is  stunted  by  getting 
the  idea  that  every  other  way  than  that  prescribed  is  wrong,  and 
that  arithmetic  is  an  arbitrary  thing. 

In  language  work  the  cry  back  to  nature  is  as  familiar  as  any¬ 
where  ;  they  do  not  cry  back  to  logic.  The  classics  have  been 
taught  logically  since  the  Middle  Ages.  No  better  method  could 
be  devised  to  show  the  logical  dependence  of  the  facts  of  con¬ 
struction  on  the  principles  of  grammar  than  the  so-called  gram¬ 
mar  method  of  teaching  language.  The  newer  methods  no  lon¬ 
ger  aim  to  prove  the  logical  dependence  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
but  try  instead  to  give  the  pupil  command  of  language  as  an 
instrument  of  knowledge  as  soon  as  the  skill  can  be  acquired. 
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In  history  and  literature  the  course  is  too  much  dominated  by 
a  narrow  arm-chair  view  of  the  maxim  that  “  the  simple  should 
precede  the  complex.” 

The  culture  epoch  advocates  are  also  apt  to  push  their  logic  too 
far  and  insist  on  the  full  consequences  of  their  theory.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  inconsistent  and  according  to  facts  than  to  be  perfectly 
logically  consistent,  but  in  disagreement  with  some  facts.  No 
general  theory  fits  all  the  facts,  hence,  inconsistency  is  necessary 
in  order  to  meet  tlie  actual  conditions.  A  strictly  logical  con¬ 
sistency  is  narrowing,  as  Emerson  very  rightly  tells  us. 

In  science  work  the  greatest  field  is  open  to  the  unpedagogical 
insistence  on  logic  and  systematic  order.  We  are  coming,  how¬ 
ever,  I  believe,  to  see  the  error  of  our  ways.  Dr.  Elmer  Brown 
tells  us  that  his  studies  of  children’s  interests  and  abilities  all 
point  to  the  advisability  of  beginning  in  the  primary  grades  with 
simply  namimj  objects  and  their  parts.  At  that  age  the  name  and 
the  thing  are  practically  identified  so  that  the  childish  question, 
“  What  is  that?”  almost  always  means  merely,  “What  do  you 
call  that  ?  what  is  its  name  ?  ”  The  logic  of  scientific  systematiza¬ 
tion  is  worse  than  wasted  on  children  under  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age.  What  order  shall  we  adopt,  then,  in  the  primary  grades  ? 
The  best  teachers  are  everywhere  throwing  logic  to  the  winds  and 
teaching  what  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  children  in  nature- 
study.  President  Hall’s  new  course  in  “The  Study  and  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Nature,”  announced  for  the  summer  school  at  Clark 
University,  1897,  promises  much  in  this  direction.  How  much 
more  suggestive  of  the  right  attitude  toward  the  subject  is  the 
term  nature-atudy.,  instead  of  natural  science.  The  work  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  the  direct  contact  with  nature  in  the  open 
fields,  woods  and  streams.  There  is  no  logical  order  possible  nor 
desirable  in  that. 

Nor  do  we  find  much  room  for  the  scientific  order  even  in  the 
grammar  grades.  This  is  usually  a  period  of  collecting  fevers. 
Miss  Wiltse’s  study  of  children’s  collections  among  Boston  school¬ 
boys  some  time  ago  showed  that  “stamps  were  most  frequently 
collected ;  then  followed  in  order  of  frequency,  coins,  marbles, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  several  thousand ;  advertising  or 
business  cards ;  pictures ;  stones,  ores,  minerals,  and  sometimes 
even  bits  of  brick  and  chalk ;  woods;,  leaves  or  flowers,  insects, 
eggs,  shells ;  scrap-books  of  all  sorts  (generally  funny  stories). 
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imprints  of  the  die  of  local  post-offices,  riddles,  autographs,  but¬ 
tons,  nut-galls,  bird’s  nests,  smooth  or  colored  stones,  and  even 
toadstools,  peach-stones,  lists  of  names,  tools  and  many  other 
things.”  The  brightest  boys  made  the  most  collections,  and  the 
eight  per  cent,  who  had  no  collections  were  reported  as  below  the 
average  in  ability. 

Girls  collect  bows  and  ribbons,  keeping  tally  on  bits  of  paper ; 
also  flowers,  cloth  and  paper  patterns,  bric-a-brac,  keepsakes,  etc., 
as  well  as  in  many  cases  making  the  same  collections  as  the  boys. 
Some  collect  dolls  to  the  number  of  hundreds. 

Now,  here  is  a  strong  instinct  or  interest,  almost  if  not  quite 
universal  in  human  nature,  and  forming  the  basis  on  which  the 
inductions  and  specializations  of  the  natural  sciences  rest.  Does 
it  not  point  out  the  sort  of  nature  study  suited  to  the  grammar 
grades?  Does  it  not  suggest  how  such  study  may  develop  into 
true  scientific  work?  A  boy  of  thirteen  once  showed  me  his  col¬ 
lection  of  shells,  minerals,  stamps  and  pictures.  He  was  well  up 
in  classification  of  the  minerals,  and  knew  the  shells  and  the  hab¬ 
its  of  the  snails  and  bivalves  that  inhabited  them.  The  stamps 
and  pictures  led  him  off  into  accounts  of  places  he  had  been  to, 
and  forms  of  government,  commercial  relations,  etc.,  and  sur¬ 
prised  me  by  the  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  he  had  acquired, 
as  well  as  the  wisely  pedagogical  way  in  which  his  spontaneous 
interest  in  the  collection  had  been  allowed  to  help  in  the  work  of 
educating  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  and  such  studies  as  Johnson’s  Rudimen¬ 
tary  Society  Among  Boys  and  Dr.  Hall’s  Story  of  a  Sand-pile  are 
suggestive  of  something  better  than  the  usually  dry  and  scrappy 
chronicle  of  events  taught  as  history  and  science. 

The  high  school  is  suffering,  perhaps,  more  than  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  from  the  domination  of  logic  and  the  rage  for  scien¬ 
tific  methods,  although  here,  of  course,  the  pupils  are  more  nearly 
old  enough  to  profit  by  it.  With  the  demand  for  laboratories, 
scientific  apparatus  and  trained  specialists  as  teachers,  the  high 
school  in  many  places  begins  chemistry  with  a  scientific  study  of 
hydrogen,  although  the  pupils  do  not  know  an  acid  from  an  alkali 
nor  have  the  least  idea  in  many  cases  of  the  nature  of  combus¬ 
tion.  They  begin  physics  with  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  and  are  told  they  must  '‘'‘rediscover"  the  laws  of  physics 
by  induction  from  their  experiments  and  not  expect  the  teacher 
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to  tell  them.  In  zoology  they  begin  with  a  study  of  the  micro¬ 
scopic  protozoans  and  proceed  up  the  evolutionary  scale  through 
poriferans,  coelenterates,  echinoderms,  worms,  mollusks,  insects 
and  vertebrntes.  No  deviation  from  that  order  is  allowed  in  many 
.  schools.  Botany  begins  similarly  with  protococcus  and  other 
microscopic  forms  that  the  pupils  care  nothing  whatever  about,, 
while  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  commonest  wild  flowers  or 
trees. 

While  the  pupils  in  a  certain  high  school  were  studying  about 
protoza  and  coral  polyps,  one  of  the  girls  confessed  she  did  not 
know  what  a  snail  was  and  did  not  recognize  it  when  it  was  shown 
to  her.  She  was  not  exceptional.  The  material  in  biology  is 
alcoholic,  doubly  disgusting  for  the  pupils  to  work  with,  and 
nearly  all  that  is  attractive  and  valuable  for  them  to  know  about 
the  life-histories  of  the  lower  animals  and  their  instincts  and  hab¬ 
its  are  omitted.  Throughout  the  work  is  dominated  by  the  mania 
for  systematic  morphology.  When  grasshoppers  and  cocoons 
are  abundant  and  easily  obtained  the  class  are  studying  amcebas 
and  polyps  ;  when  the  insects  are  taken  up  in  regular  order  in 
December  there  are  no  live  ones  to  be  had.  Frogs  are  dissected 
in  January  and  in  April  when  tadpoles  are  easy  to  get,  the  class 
have  dropped  zoology  and  are  studying  moss  and  toadstools. 

And  yet  many  teachers  think  that  the  work  is  better  because  it 
is  done  by  trained  specialists  and  is  systematic  science.  Besides^ 
is  it  not  logically  arranged  from  the  simplest  organism  up  through 
the  type-forms  to  the  more  and  more  complex  ? 

What  then  is  the  psychological  order?  It  is  the  order  demanded 
by  the  idea  of  educative  instruction.  If  school  work  aims  at 
educating  the  whole  mind  instead  of  merely  convincing  the  rea¬ 
son,  it  must  adopt  an  order  that  is  best  adapted  to  promote  growth 
of  mind  and  lead  to  a  larger,  fuller  maturity.  The  true  standard 
of  educational  value  is,  therefore,  genetic  power,  and  the  vital 
question  at  every  age  of  childhood  and  youth  is  “  what  is  the 
soul  ripe  and  eager  for.”  When  that  is  found,  give  it  abundantly 
and  without  stint.  Stunting  comes  not  from  abundant  nourish¬ 
ment  that  is  suited  to  the  child's  age,  but  from  insisting  on  the 
use  of  mental  food  that  is  not  adapted  but  is  demanded  by  the 
logical  exigencies  of  some  systematically  arranged  course  of  study 
based  on  the  objective  standard  alone. 

The  order  of  interest  is  one  form  of  the  psychological  order. 
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It  is  the  best  key  we  have  to  the  order  of  development  of  the 
child’s  mind.  The  order  of  understanding,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  order  best  adapted  to  promote  the  full  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  portions  of  culture-material  is  another  and  very 
different  question.  It  meets  us  most  squarely  in  the  daily  recita¬ 
tion.  And  here  we  shall  find,  perhaps,  the  Herbartian  Formal  Steps 
appearing  as  the  logical  order  of  presentation  in  contrast  with  the 
true  order  of  understanding,  or  apperception  in  the  larger  sense. 
As  Prof.  Dewey’s  recent  article  in  the  Educational  Eeview  shows, 
the  first  question  is,  how  experience  grows,  and  the  final  problem 
of  instruction  is  thus  the  reconstruction  of  the  individual’s  expe¬ 
rience,  not  the  forcing  of  pupils  to  accept  facts  or  theories  after 
having  them  demonstrated  by  logic. 

In  the  curriculum  itself  the  logical  method  divides  the  question 
at  the  outset  into  three  parts,  which  it  proceeds  to  treat  as  three 
independent  questions.  These  are  :  1,  Choice  of  the  culture 

material,  2,  Correlation  in  cross-sections  of  the  curriculum,  and  3, 
Sequence  of  studies. 

Dr.  Harris  and  others  maintain  that  c/ioife  of  is  a  question 

to  be  settled  on  a  purely  objective  basis  by  a  philosophical  discus¬ 
sion  of  educational  values  for  the  demands  of  the  civilization  into 
which  the  child  is  born.  The  studies  themselves  are  rather  to  be 
isolated  than  correlated,  and  coordination  in  this  connection,^ 
therefore,  comes  to  mean  the  isolation  of  studies  into  groups  so 
that  one  study  will  not  interfere  with  another.  After  this  culture 
material  is  thus  selected  and  coordinated,  it  is  then  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  child-study  people  to  do  what  they  can  toward  arrang¬ 
ing  it  in  proper  sequence.  The  three  questions  of  choice  of  mate¬ 
rial,  correlation  and  sequence  of  studies  are  in  this  view  toto  codo 
different  and  are  answered  on  entirely  different  bases. 

This  method  of  discussion,  is,  I  believe,  essentially  wrong.  It 
isolates  as  three  questions,  what  is  essentially  but  one  question. 
That  one  question  is,  “  what  experience  and  culture-material  are 
best  adapted  to  the  child  at  three  years,  at  four  years,  at  five 
years,  in  first  grade,  in  second  grade  and  so  on.”  You  cannot 
sort  out  the  culture-material  without  you  know  w^hat  age  and 
period  of  development  the  children  are  in.  You  can  not  solve 
the  problem  for  children  in  general.  Correlation  becomes  adult 
metaphysics,  if  divorced  from  the  consideration  of  what  connec¬ 
tions  and  associations  the  pupils  of  this  age  and  that  age  “  are 
ripe  and  eager  for.” 
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We  can,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  make  absolutely  no  progress 
by  such  a  logical  method.  It  is  adapted  to  prove  a  position 
already  assumed,  and  that  in  truth  is  what  Dr.  Harris  uses  the 
method  for.  It  is  not  a  method  for  the  study  and  solution  of 
the  problem  but  a  method  of  demonstration  of  the  answer  after 
it  is  obtained. 

The  problem  can  be  solved  onl}’  by  a  patient,  earnest  and 
unprejudiced  study  of  the  realities  themselves  with  which  educa¬ 
tion  has  to  deal.  These  all  centre  in  the  child,  his  development 
and  growth.  A  closer,  more  earnest  and  devoted  study  of  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  will  put  the  matter  of  the  curriculum  in  its 
proper  perspective.  We  shall  then  see  that  sequence  and  choice 
of  material  cannot  be  separated  and  determined  on  different 
principles.  The  Ziller-Rein  Culture  Epoch  Theory  is  in  one 
aspect  of  it  an  attempt  to  combine  and  reconcile  these  two  ques¬ 
tions  by  one  solution.  That  fact  is  the  rock  of  strength  in  that 
theory,  and  makes  it  worthy  of  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
study.  Its  weakness  is,  I  believe,  in  its  actual  acceptance  of  the 
historical  culture  epochs  as  the  basis  instead  of  setting  to  work  to 
find  the  line  of  child-development  and  then  hold  firmly  to  that. 
The  Herbartians  in  this  country  are,  however,  coming  more  and 
more  to  recognize  that  the  pedagogy  of  Herbart  is  not  a  worked- 
out  system  amenable  to  the  logical  method,  but  is  a  bundle  of 
problems  and  child-study  is  their  method  of  solution. 

The  vital  problem  of  the  curriculum  from  the  beginning  has 
been  the  problem  of  sequence.  The  curriculum  had  its  origin  in 
the  initial  ceremonies  at  puberty.  From  this  period  the  course 
was  extended  to  higher  education  and  downward  to  elementary 
grades  as  the  stock  of  culture-material  increased  and  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  education  grew.  The  problem  of  selec¬ 
tion  of  material  is  forced  forward  on  our  attention  in  proportion 
as  the  stock  of  the  world’s  culture-material  grows.  For  we  must 
choose  some  and  reject  other.  The  principle  of  selection  remains, 
however,  the  demands  of  the  growing  mind.  The  culture  chosen 
grows  more  and  more  concentrated  and  that  rejected  is  likewise 
of  a  higher  and  higher  value,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  The  mind 
cannot  compass  the  universe  in  time  and  space. 

The  objective  standard  is  the  “  requirements  of  the  civilization 
into  which  the  child  is  born,  as  determining  not  only  what  he 
shall  study  in  school,  but  what  habits  and  customs  he  shall  be 
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taught  in  the  family  before  the  school  age  arrives.”  If  this  means 
nothing  more  than  what  the  child  will  probably  be  at  ten  years 
of  age  must  be  considered  in  judging  what  he  should  study  in  the 
primary  school,  what  he  will  be  at  fourteen  years  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  making  up  the  course  for  the  grammar  school,  and  what 
he  will  be  at  twenty  years  must  be  considered  in  determining  the 
high  school  course,  then  we  are  agreed  and  again  we  are  forced 
back  on  the  study  of  child-development.  If  it  means  that  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  are  of  no  value  in  themselves  but  are  only  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  adult  life,  that  the  curriculum  is  to  be  settled  by  con¬ 
sidering  what  culture-material  is  required  at  twenty-one  to  enter 
on  that  particular  stage  of  the  struggle  of  existence,  then  the 
view  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 
Correlation  is  facing  backward  instead  of  forward.  You  cannot 
determine  the  choice  of  studies  for  the  curriculum  first  and  then 
turn  this  material  over  to  the  child-study  people  to  fit  the  child 
to.  If  the  curriculum  is  made  for  the  pupil  and  not  the  pupil  for 
the  sake  of  mastering  the  curriculum,  then  the  curriculum  can 
never  be  settled  by  logic  and  philosophy  but  by  a  study  of  child¬ 
hood  and  youth,  and  the  requirement  of  the  evolutionary  stages 
into  which  the  child  is  born. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CORRELATION  OF  STUDIES 
—  OR  WHAT  SHALL  BE  THE  TEXT-BOOKS 
FOR  THE  “  COMING  PERIOD"? 


JOHN  OGDEN,  LL.  D.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


And  what  we  mean  by  the  “Coming  Period”  is  the  culmina¬ 
tion  or  outcome  of  recent  movements  and  great  interest 
now  manifested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  child  and  his  education. 
This  is  an  important  matter  ;  and  the  inquiry  is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

It  is  evident  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  educational 
affairs ;  and  while  the  thought  elements  seem  more  disturbed  than 
usual,  yet  there  are  evidences  of  a  settling  down  to  a  radical  read¬ 
justment  of  the  ancient  landmarks  in  learning.  This,  in  our  day 
of  earnest  inquiry,  argues  progress. 

If  any  one  having  the  age  and  experience,  wdll  take  the  trouble 
to  look  back  forty  or  fifty  years,  noting  carefully  the  condition  of 
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schools  and  schoolhouses  of  that  period,  the  general  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  in  school  matters,  the  poor  professional  preparation  of  teachers, 
comparing  all  these  things  or  conditions  with  the  present ;  and  if 
he  will  add  to  this  the  still  greater  material  progress  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  almost  complete  abandonment  of  the  old  for  the  new  in 
art,  in  industry  and  modes  of  living,  his  amazement  will  be  still 
greater.  It  will  seem  almost  like  another  world  —  a  new  world 
of  thought,  discovery,  invention,  energy,  enterprise  and  activity. 
The  old,  the  past,  will  appear  dwarfed  and  insigniheant  —  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  ridicule,  in  comparison. 

But  have  our  school  text-books  kept  pace  with  this  general  im¬ 
provement  in  most  other  matters  ?  Have  they  caused  this  pro¬ 
gress,  or  done  any  considerable  part  of  it?  Have  they  led  in  it, 
or  have  they  been  driven  by  it  ?  Have  they  not,  by  virtue  of  the 
conservative  tendencies  begotten  of  an  over-weening  dependence 
upon  them,  and  by  virtue  of  the  vast  fortunes  vested  in  their 
manufacture,  and  the  great  expense  incident  to  radical  changes, 
rather  stood  in  the  way  of  rapid  progress  in  some  lines  of  thought  ? 
Have  they  not  stood  in  the  way  of  independent  thinkinif,  which 
latter,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  the  prime  mover  in  this  stupendous 
progress  in  most  other  matters  ? 

Perhaps  these  questions  cannot  all  be  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  nor  yet  all  in  the  negative.  It  is  not  so  intended  :  but  they 
are,  nevertheless,  pertinent.  They  should  make  us  think.  There 
is  no  monopoly  of  thought.  That  is  the  one  thing  that  cannot  be 
taxed. 

But  text-books  are  mighty  affairs  in  our  net-work  of  education. 
They  have  given  it  texture  —  both  warp  and  woof,  and  alas  its 
weakness  too.  They  have  performed  the  principal  part  in  mould¬ 
ing  the  public  mind ;  but  they  should  not  be  greater  than  the 
teacher.  The  workman  should  be  greater  than  his  tools  :  and 
there  is  just  where  I  have  a  quarrel  Avith  the  text-book,  not  with 
the  teacher,  because  custom  has  made  him  a  slave.  Perhaps  then 
my  quarrel  should  be  with  custom.  Be  it  so.  The  book  has 
assumed  the  right  to  rule :  but  it  should  not  master,  nor  lord  it 
over  the  workman  if  he  is  worthy.  Every  teacher  should  be 
greater  than  his  book.  He  should  use  it  only  as  a  help  in  his 
more  independent  search  for  truth :  and  then  his  pupils  will  fol¬ 
low  him  ;  for  there  is  that  outside  the  book  Avhich  is  impossible  to 
put  into  it.  “  The  spirit  quickeneth  ;  but  the  letter  killeth." 
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Text-books,  to  be  sure,  have  done  their  part  of  the  work  of  edu¬ 
cation  after  a  fashion :  but  they  too,  are  subjects  of  growth. 
They  are  human  institutions,  and  possess  many  of  the  frailties  of 
humanity.  But  they  must  keep  up  with  the  tenor  of  the  times, 
or  they  become  hindrances  rather  than  helps.  The  new  world  of 
thought  and  activity  of  to-da}'  would  do  but  sorry  work  with  the 
text-books  of  even  fifty  years  ago.  The  result  of  such  an  attempt 
would  probably  be  new  text-books  forthwith,  or  else  the  world 
would  go  on  without  them.  It  has  probably  gathered  strength 
enough  to  cut  a  new  path  through  science  and  art,  and  literature 
and  learning ;  and  that  is  just  the  point  we  are  aiming  at.  The 
old  style  text-books,  in  matter,  to  a  large  extent,  and  in  manner 
to  a  still  larger  extent,  (and  I  will  include  much  of  the  present 
style,  especially  of  the  trashy  sort),  must  give  place  to  those  more 
philosophical,  and  more  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  vigor, 
intensity  and  independence  of  modern  thought,  or  they  will  be 
left  in  the  lurch  by  the  onward  plunge  of  the  car  of  progress. 

While  these  ancient  and  even  modern  text-books  may  have 
served  their  age  and  time  —  and  for  this  they  deserve  due  credit 
—  no  one  will  claim  they  are  sufficient  for  the  present.  They 
have,  as  it  were,  exhausted  their  strength :  they  have  spent  all 
their  force.  They  have  met  obstacles  they  cannot  overcome.  The 
cry  of  human  need  is  heard  away  out  beyond  them.  They  are 
old  and  decrepit.  They  cannot  give  answer  to  this  call.  They 
should  be  excused  and  consigned  to  a  decent  repose.  They  are 
the  “  old. bottles,”  and  hence  are  insufficient  for  the  “  new  wine  ” 
of  the  “new  education.”  They  remind  one  of  the  wooden  mold- 
board  plow,  the  grain  cradle,  the  harvest  or  hand  sickle,  the  flail 
of  sixty  years  ago  ;  or  the  ox-cart  and  old  lumbering  stage  coach ^ 
compared  with  the  more  modern  inventions  in  all  these  industries 
and  modes  of  travel. 

The  text-books  of  that  period  like  these  other  ancient  fixtures, 
should  be  relegated  to  the  shades  of  antiquity,  and  the  shelves  of 
the  antiquarian  to  be  exhibited  only  on  set  occasions,  as  relicts  of 
a  bygone  age.  Indeed  this  has  Ijeen  done  in  a  few  instances  of 
the  most  marked  incongruity,  as  in  the  title  page  of  the  New 
England  Primer  as  it  is  reproduced  in  “  Henry  Barnard’s  Kinder- 
‘garten  and  Child  Culture.”  This  is  followed  by  the  English 
alphabet  —  “  Letters  great  and  small,  vowels  and  consonants,  ital¬ 
ics  and  double  letters.  Then  come  the  a  b  abs,  b  a  bas,  etc.,  in 
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which  the  following  meaningless  syllables  or  words  (?)  are  found, 
viz.,  aj,  ej,  ij,  oj,  uj,  and  then  reverse  as  ja,  je,  ji,  jo,  ju,  and  so  with 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  making  a  jumble  of  syllables  or 
words  without  meaning  to  the  child  or  to  any  one  else,  for  that 
matter. 

These  are  followed  by  words  of  one,  two,  three  syllables,  as, 
Dam-ni-fy,  Fa-cul-ty,  Gar-de-ner,  E-dy-fy-ing,  E-di-fy-ca-ti-on, 
A-bo-mi-na-ble  and  A-l)o-mi-na-ti-on,  E-du-ca-ti-on,  Hu-mi-li-a-ti-on, 
I-ma-gi-na-ti-on,  etc.  Then  comes  reading  lessons  for  beginners, 
like  the  following  —  “Mind  your  book,”  “Cheat  not  in  your 
play,”  “  Play  not  with  bad  boys,”  etc.  These  are  followed  by  an 
alphabetic  acrostic,  a  few  examples  of  which  are  here  given,  most 
of  them  from  memory. 

‘‘  In  Adam's  fall  —  we  sinned  all.” 

“  And  ever  since  —  we’ve  given  offense.” 

“  Heaven  to  find  —  The  Bible  mind.” 

“  The  Cat  doth  play  —  And  after  slay.” 

“  The  Do(j  will  bite  —  the  thief  at  night.” 

“  The  Ea f lie's  flight  —  is  out  of  sight.” 

“  The  idle  Fool  is  whipped  at  school.” 

“  As  runs  the  Glass  our  life  doth  pass.” 

“  My  book  and  Heart  —  must  never  part.” 

“  Job  feels  the  rod  —  yet  blesses  God.” 

“  Proud  Korah's  troop  —  was  swallowed  up.” 

“  Lot  fled  to  Zoar  —  Saw  fiery  shower  —  On  Sorlom  pour.” 

“  Rachel  doth  mourn  —  for  her  first  born.” 

“  Young  Obadias  —  David,  Josias  —  All  were  pious.” 

“  Zaccheus  he  —  did  climb  the  tree,  our  Lord  to  see.” 

Some  of  these  lines  were  paraphrased  by  boys  not  over  “  pious,” 
somewhat  as  follows,  not  always  improved  it  will  be  seen.  For 
instance  — 

“  In  Adam's  fall  —  He  split  his  mall  ; 

And  ever  since  —  we’ve  made  brush  fence.” 

“  The  idle  Fool  —  whipped  the  whole  school.” 

“  Rachel  doth  mourn  —  for  beans  and  corn.” 

“  Zaccheus  he  —  Did  climb  a  tree  —  His  Lord  to  see  ; 

His  foot  did  slip  —  He  caught  a  fall  —  And  did’nt  see  —  him 
after  all.” 


This  seeming  impiety  was  provoked  largely  by  the  overwrought 
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tendencies  of  those  times  to  preach  to  children,  and  scold  them  to 
make  them  good :  and  so  this  primer  in  its  day  and  age,  was 
regarded  a  great  improvement  on  the  past,  and  no  doubt  it  was. 
But  who  at  the  present  time  would  think  of  treating  children  to 
such  a  dose  of  learning  as  the  foregoing  ?  These  crudities  have 
been  largely  swept  away.  They  are  used  now  only  as  curios  of  a 
past  age ;  and  the  pictures  accompanying  these  lessons  would 
frighten  the  modern  child.  But  instead  of  making  a  “  clean 
sweep,”  as  it  were,  of  this  class  of  rubbish,  some  of  these  earlier 
text-books  have  only  undergone  revisions  with  new  names  and 
some  marked  changes,  merely  patch  work,  however,  and  in  some 
cases  made  worse  instead  of  better,  and  chiefly  because  of  the 
patching.  It  is  a  case  of  the  “new  cloth  upon  the  old  garment, 
whereby  the  rent  is  made  worse,  because  the  new  agreeth  not  with 
the  old.”  And  yet,  many  of  these  books  cling  to  the  market 
chiefly,  I  suppose,  because  of  the  superior  claims  set  up  for  them 
(I  will  not  say  by  whom)  —  claims  of  superiority  largely  because 
of  the  patching  and  repolishing  —  “  made  as  good  as  new.”  Many 
of  these  books  have  come  out  under  new  names,  and  have  thereby 
escaped  public  condemnation.  But  public  sentiment  is  undergo¬ 
ing  a  radical  change  in  this  regard.  It  is  coming  to  discover  these 
tricks  in  the  trade,  and  is  demanding  something  better  in  the  way 
of  text-books  for  the  present  generation.  Of  this  we  shall  speak 
further  on. 

As  a  general  thing  there  are  too  many  books  on  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  subject.  In  one  series  I  think  I  counted  eight  or  nine  books 
on  arithmetic  including  the  mercantile  and  other  needless  appli¬ 
cations.  In  reading,  etc.,  about  the  same  number.  And  we  talk 
of  “correlation”  and  “concentration,”  and  “interest”  and  all 
that !  How  can  these  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  in  such  a  wilderness  of  books  ?  As  a  rule,  we  weak¬ 
en  interest  as  we  multiply  words,  and  then  it  becomes  dissipation 
instead  of  concentration  of  thought.  The  heat,  the  glow,  the  life, 
the  force  of  science,  and  hence  of  scientific  interest,  reside  near 
its  centre  ;  and  the  further  we  go  from  that  centre  the  cooler  we 
become.  Let  the  child,  the  pupil,  the  student  touch  this  glowing 
centre,  and  his  life  and  learning  leap  into  a  living  flame  of  inter¬ 
est.  There  correlation  gathers  all  these  cogent  points  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  a  given  subject,  that  we  find  sometimes  scattered  here 
and  there  in  a  dozen  books  into  one  synthetic  whole,  whose  logi- 
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cal  analysis  shall  fire  the  soul  of  the  dullest  student ;  and  yet 
scarcely  an  attempt  has  thus  far  been  made  in  our  text-books  to 
correlate  these  sciences  in  the  same  book  for  the  benefit  of  the 
learner.  But  this  must  be  our  next  move  in  pedagogy. 

Take  the  matter  of  geography  for  instance.  It  is  taught  even 
to  the  present  day  as  a  mere  collection  of  facts  having  little  or  no 
connection  with  one  another,  and  with  less  scientific  relation  to 
the  great  body  of  correlated  facts  of  its  associated  sciences ;  for 
it  is  not  complete  as  a  study  and  cannot  be  completed  without 
some  knowledge  of  botany,  zoology,  geology,  meteorology  and 
mineralogy  on  the  one  hand,  and  history,  civics  and  political  econ¬ 
omy  on  the  other;  and  yet  here  are  nine  lx)oks  to  be  “done  for” 
by  the  pupil;  so  that  by  the  time  he  has  completed  (?)  the  ninth 
he  has  generally  forgotten  all  about  the  others,  since  little  or  no 
connection  is  established  between  the  correlated  facts. 

Now  all  these  subjects,  or  certain  correlated  parts  of  them,  can 
best  be  treated  in  the  same  general  connection,  and  in  the  same 
book  without  any  more  discrepancy  than  we  find  in  the  parts  of 
an  ordinary  arithmetic.  We  never  think  of  making  one  book  for 
whole  numbers  and  another  for  fractions  ;  one  for  percentage  and 
another  for  square  root,  since  these  are  but  necessary  parts  of  the 
main  subject :  yet  they  are  not  more  intimately  related  than  the 
sciences  just  named  that  cluster  about  geography  as  a  central  sci¬ 
ence  of  this  group.  Indeed  so  dependent  are  these  subjects  upon 
one  another  that  one  cannot  be  logically  treated  in  a  text-book, 
without  the  other  and  all  the  others.  They  then  form  a  complete 
body  of  knowledge  that  has  some  coherency  about  it ;  and  which 
when  learned  is  of  some  practical  use  to  the  pupil. 

And  so  helpful  will  these  several  parts  of  this  same  general  sub¬ 
ject  become  to  one  another,  that  a  respectable  knowledge  of  all  of 
them  can  be  acquired  in  about  the  same  time  usually  allotted  to 
one,  and  with  far  less  perplexity  and  drudgery.  The  reason  is, 
because  in  this  case,  we  do  not  separate  and  destroy  the  beautiful 
coherency  of  thought.  We  obey  one  of  the  natural  laws  of  mind 
growth,  which  means  everything  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
But  alas,  alas  !  in  our  assumed  helpfulness  to  the  pupil,  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  number  of  his  books  in  order  to  make  his  studies  easy^ 
we  have  separated  that  which  God  has  joined  together  and  weak¬ 
ened  it  accordingly. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  many  of  the  economic  evils 
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into  which  the  extravagance  of  the  19th  century  has  plunged  us 
to  some  of  these  causes,  such  as  the  accumulation  of  the  enormous 
private  fortunes  along  side  of  the  most  abject  poverty,  of  men  of 
equal  merit,  mentally  and  morally,  the  most  brilliant  scholarship 
beside  the  densest  ignorance,  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened 
statesmanship  opposed  by  the  most  debasing  selfishness  and  greed 
for  gain,  the  unblushing  hypocrisy  with  its  millions  for  churches 
and  charity  (?)  wrung  from  the  hard  labor  of  the  toilers  in  mines, 
in  factories  and  on  farms,  the  palatial  dwelling  place  of  the  rich 
beside  the  hut.of  pinching  poverty;  the  magnificent  church  edifice 
overlooking  the  slums  and  alwdes  of  sin  and  wretchedness  unre¬ 
lieved,  the  overcrowded  city  schools  and  the  depleted  and  starv¬ 
ing  rural  districts  —  these  and  a  thousand  other  ills  may  be  traced 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  disjointed  condition  into  which  our 
mistakes  in  economic  devices  have  driven  us  ;  and  these,  again, 
find  their  origin  in  our  school  economy,  in  our  lack  of  lessons  on 
living,  right  living,  honest  living,  pure  unselfish  living  which 
must  be  taught  in  our  correlated  daily  lessons  with  even  more 
assiduity  than  we  now  teach  the  ways  of  money  making.  This 
is  a  correlation  that  will  redeem  the  whole  curricula  of  the  avail¬ 
able  truths  of  science.  The  infusion  of  true,  earnest,  honest, 
patriotic  piety  into  the  lump  of  human  knowledge  will  leaven  it 
and  season  it  and  fit  it  for  the  highest  uses.  This  correlation  will 
make  every  other  desirable  one  possible  :  without  it  true  correla¬ 
tion  is  impossible. 

Our  text-books  have  failed  hitherto  in  this  higher  purpose  and 
possibility  of  correlation.  We  must  come  to  the  rescue  and  do  it 
for  them.  It  is  possible ;  for  God  never  intended  this  disjointed 
condition  of  affairs.  He  never  intended  that  the  fairest  purposes 
of  education  and  the  fairest  prospects  of  earth  should  be  defeated. 
There  is  a  remedy  for  all  the  ills  that  assail  us ;  but  we  must 
search  it  out  for  ourselves,  for  in  the  search  lies  the  remedy  itself. 
And  I  believe  we  are  approaching  it,  in  a  rather  roundabout  way, 
to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  approaching  it.  The  keen  insight  of 
our  leading  scholars  and  teachers  into  the  correlated  studies,  into 
the  unity  and  purpose  of  knowledge  even  the  purification  of  the 
muddled  and  doughty  courses  of  study  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  is 
clearing  up  this  matter. 

Science  is  not  a  mere  conglomeration  of  isolated  facts  however 
clearly  stated.  It  is  a  logical  correlation  of  truths  bearing  upon 
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the  affairs  of  human  life.  It  is  the  nexus  of  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  the  highway  from  the  known  to  the  related  unknown  ; 
and  they  who  would  travel  thereon  must  be  purged  from  “  dead 
works,”  and  the  grossness  of  material  selfishness.  If  they  would 
know  these  exalted  heights  of  excellence  they  must  pay  God's 
price  for  it. 

Now  for  these  nine  or  ten  books  in  the  study  of  geography  and 
its  correlated  branches,  (for  astronomy  might  be  counted  in,) 
three  only  should  exist  as  text-books,  and  these  should  differ  only 
in  respect  to  the  grade  of  pupil :  and  the  first  one  of  these  should  be 
made  by  the  pupil  himself.  “  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of 
it.”  I  know  whereof  I  am  speaking,  and  I  have  no  time  to  smooth 
it  down. 

I  wish  I  could  live  to  see  just  such  a  text-book,  its  several  parts 
correlated  and  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  pupil,  both  as  to  grade 
and  scientific  exactness  —  perhaps  I  may.  It  would  be  the  ideal 
text-book  for  the  coming  period.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  not 
delay  its  coming  long,  for  my  “  three  score  years  and  ten  ”  have 
passed,  and  I  am  living  on  borrowed  “  strength.” 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  the  study  of  all  the  sciences, 
both  physical  and  metaphysical  is  conducted  on  quite  a  different 
plan  from  that  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  still  comparatively  few 
changes  have  as  yet  been  made  in  the  real  make-up  of  the  text¬ 
books  themselves.  The  teachers  have  really  outgrown  many  of 
the  text-books,  for  while  the  latter  cling  to  many  of  the  old  forms 
and  general  arrangement  of  matter,  having  little  or  no  true  corre¬ 
lation  of  facts  that  are  common  to  the  so-called  different  sciences, 
the  former  have  stepped  out  beyond  the  text-book  boundary,  and 
have  undertaken  to  legislate  on  this  .point  in  an  independent  way. 

The  results  have  justified  the  venture.  They  have  broken  into 
and  broken  up,  in  large  measure,  the  foolish  fashion  of  printed 
questions  in  the  margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  for  the 
benefit  (?)  of  the  teachers,  whereby  both  teacher  and  pupil  were 
saved  the  trouble  of  thinking,  both  in  study  and  recitation ;  for 
while  the  teacher  would  be  reading  the  question  from  the  book, 
the  pupil  would  generally  take  a  peep  at  the  answer  —  a  liberty 
fully  justified  by  the  example  of  the  teacher.  And  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  text-books  after  a  few  months’  use  would  disclose 
this  fact,  that  every  question  has  its  appropriate  (?)  answer 
marked  off  in  the  text,  to  be  memorized  and  said  in  recitation  by 
the  pupil. 
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This  practice  has  been  generally  abandoned ;  yet  the  results  of 
long  usage  cling  to  many  of  us  in  one  way  and  another ;  and  the 
school  work  of  to-day  is  more*or  less  hampered  and  paralyzed  by 
this  ancient  habit  of  dependence  upon  text-books  for  answers. 
Neither  question  nor  answer  should  ever  appear  on  the  printed 
page  of  the  book.  The  only  appropriate  places  for  these  are  in 
the  minds  of  the  teacher  and  pupil.  Of  course  this  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  proper  and  necessary  use  of  written  and  printed  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  in  recitations  and  examinations  either  public  or 
private.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  abuse  and  the 
proper  use,  even  of  a  good  thing. 

(^Concluded  next  month.') 


WOMEN'S  EDUCA  TION  IN  SPAIN. 

FANNY  HALE  GARDINER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

IF  I  could  transport  the  reader  to  Madrid  and  constitute  myself 
his  guide  I  would  lead  him  away  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol, 
(the  heart  of  the  town),  through  the  Plaza  Mayor  with  its  remind¬ 
ers  of  auto-da-fe  and  bull-fight,  down  the  street  of  Toledo,  narrow 
and  malodorous  but  picturesque,  until  we  reached  a  doorway 
which  would  surely  attract  his  attention.  The  low  arch  is  pointed 
but  midway  its  height  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  horse-shoe 
curve.  Above  it  are  three  statues  on  a  line  and  a  grated  window 
over  the  middle  one,  all  enclosed  within  a  rectangular  moulding 
elaborately  carved.  This  doorway  admits  us  to  a  hospital,  estab¬ 
lished  heiie  in  1507.  The  architect  was  a  Moor,  perhaps  one  of 
those  who  accepted  Christian  baptism  as  a  condition  of  royal 
clemency  ;  here  he  has  left  one  of  the  few  examples  in  Madrid  of 
the  style  that  prevailed  after  the  expulsion  of  his  race  and  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Renaissance,  that  blending  of  the  traditional  Arabic 
lines  with  the  freedom  and  the  symbolism  of  the  new  faith. 

In  the  hospital  chapel  are  the  tombs  of  the  founders,  Franciso 
Ramirez,  a  mighty  captain  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  his 
wife,  Beatriz  Galindo,  whose  name  is  inseparable  from  the  history 
of  the  great  queen  whom  she  served  as  friend,  attendant  and 
instructress  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Although  the  knight  who  sleeps 
here  is  worthy  of  honor  and  remembrance,  yet  it  is  his  lady’s  name 
which  has  survived  more  familiarly,  as  in  the  popular  designation 
of  this  institution  which  bears,  not  her  title  or  family  name  but 
the  significant  nickname  by  which  she  was  always  known :  it  is 
the  Hospital  of  La  Latina,  the  Latin  lady. 

Queen  Isabella,  the  most  prominent  figure  and  the  most  notable 
woman  in  Spanish  history,  became  proficient  in  Latin,  and  in  turn 
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took  pains  that  her  children  should  l>e  uncommonly  well  edu¬ 
cated.  That  her  example  was  not  lost  upon  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  we  infer  from  the  record  of  a  Latin  grammar  dedicated  to 
them  by  Dr.  Lebrija  of  the  University  of  Alcala,  who  prepared 
his  own  daughter  to  be  able  to  lead  his  classes  at  times.  Isabel¬ 
la’s  character  and  accomplishments  are  too  well  known  to  need 
comment,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  in  her  time  we  have  the  first 
well  authenticated  record  of  the  learned  woman  in  Spain.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  mention  subsequently  of  women  as  poets, 
authors  and  scholars  ;  a  list  of  thirty  or  forty  such  has  been  sent 
me  by  Sefiora  de  Riafio  of  Madrid,  who  has  collected  much  data 
on  female  education  in  Spain,  but  so  few  of  them  made  any 
impression  on  their  times  or  their  sex  that  it  would  be  pure  ped¬ 
antry  to  recount  them.  “  Most  of  them,”  writes  Sefiora  de  Riano, 
“belonged  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  a  few  only  to  the 
middle,  none  to  the  lower,  therefore,  no  plausible  conjecture  can 
be  formed  as  to  the  state  of  women’s  education  then  in  Spain. 
As  to  the  influence  on  national  habits  and  manners  caused  by  the 
long  protracted  Mohametan  dominion,  it  was,  and  still  is,  so  per¬ 
ceptible  in  most  parts  of  the  peninsula,  especially  in  the  south, 
that  travelers  have  not  failed  to  call  attention  to  it.” 

The  cloistered  nun  as  often  made  her  mark  as  her  hardly  less 
sequestered  sisters,  and  I  need  only  mention  St.  Teresa  de  Avila, 
whose  Autobiography  and  Way  of  Perfection  are  to  this  day  stand¬ 
ard  publications  of  the  Catholic  church  in  all  lands.  At  the  time 
of  her  canonization  in  1622,  the  poet  Lope  de  Vega  kindled  his 
own  reputation  by  his  contributions  to  her  homage,  and  perhaps 
Teresa’s  blessing  descended  through  him  upon  his  daughter  Mar¬ 
cella,  who  wrote  hymns  and  songs  of  no  mean  quality  in  her  cell 
at  the  Trinitarian  Convent  in  Madrid. 

The  accession  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  Spanish  throne  in  ITOQ 
changed  the  color  of  thought  and  custom  to  some  extent,  and 
Sefiora  Riano  says  that  “  the  higher  classes  have  ever  since  done 
their  best  to  imitate  French  ways  and  manners;  yet  as  regards 
education  and  instruction,  Spain  is  perhaps  the  country  of  Europe 
where  women  have  found  and  still  find  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  cultivating  their  mind.” 

The  chief  obstacle,  however,  seems  to  have  been  public  opinion^ 
which,  having  been  moulded  by  the  prevailing  Moorish  influences 
has  very  slowly  outgrown  these,  even  when  met  by  counteracting 
French  ideas  of  liberty  and  progress.  And  the  strength  of  public 
opinion  on  this  matter  is  by  no  means  centred  in  the  men,  for,  as 
another  modern  Spanish  woman,  Sehora  de  Arenal,  has  said,. 
“  Women  born  in  ignorance  are  apt  to  censure  those  of  their  own 
sex  who  strive  after  knowledge  ;  they  turn  their  back  on  educated 
women  and  think  to  see  only  danger  in  feminine  learning.”  Yet 
in  Spain,  as  in  all  countries,  there  has  always  existed  an  under¬ 
current  of  desire  among  women  for  knowledge,  and  many  have 
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sought  degrees  at  the  universities,  there  being  no  law  against  it 
but  public  opinion.,  one  even  following  the  courses  at  Salamanca 
disguised  in  man’s  attire.  At  last  we  hear  of  the  royal  approval 
and  a  flattering  reception  being  accorded  in  1784  to  a  young  lady 
of  seventeen  who  presented  herself  before  the  faculties  of  lan¬ 
guages,  arts  and  philosophy  at  Alcala  and  received  a  doctor’s 
degree.  Her  thesis :  “  Whether  a  learned  and  virtuous  woman 
may  teach  sacred  and  profane  sciences  in  the  universities,”  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  aflirmative,  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  a 
silver  medal  was  struck  in  her  honor.  This  learned  young  lady 
became  the  Marquesa  de  Guadalcazar,  and  died  when  but  thirty- 
three  years  of  age.  Charles  III.,  who  allowed  the  honors  bestowed 
on  her,  was  the  most  progressive  king  that  Spain  had  seen  for 
many  years.  He  endeavored  to  improve  the  educational  advan¬ 
tages  of  both  sexes,  but  his  plans  were  frustrated  by  succeeding 
wars  and  financial  difficulties. 

The  exile  of  many  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  intelligent 
families  of  Spain  for  political  reasons  proved  in  the  end  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  country  by  their  subsequent  importation  of  the  more 
advanced  ideas  prevailing  beyond  the  Pyrennees.  The  adoption 
of  new  educational  methods  and  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi,  Froebel 
and  others  has  since  then  been  gradual  but  steady ;  the  schools 
afforded  by  the  state  since  1868  are  free  and  the  sexes  are  to  some 
extent  co-educated.  The  program  at  the  present  time  reads  well 
and  the  intention  is  doubtless  generous  and  sincere,  but  there  is 
always  much  complaint  of  inadequacy  of  funds  and  equipment  as 
well  as  of  the  insufficient  training  of  the  teachers.  The  first 
national  pedagogic  congress  was  held  in  Madrid  in  1882 ;  it  was 
opened  by  Alfonse  XH.  (who  had  learned  many  things  during 
his  own  exile  at  Vienna,  Paris  and  London  I),  and  it  was  elo¬ 
quently  .addressed  by  Castelar  and  many  other  eminent  men. 
Eloquence,  however,  is  not  as  useful  on  such  occasions  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  grasp  of  modern  ideas  and  demands,  the  lack  of  which  left 
much  to  be  desired.  The  second  pedagogic  congress  was  held 
ten  yean  later,  during  the  Columbian  celebrations  of  1892.  The 
enthusiasm  then  aroused  by  the  discussion  of  new  methods  was 
somewhat  checked  by  a  sad  cry  of  destitution  from  provincial 
schools  (amounting  even  to  a  riot  of  starving  teachers  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Malaga).  A  curious  incident  at  this  congress  was  a 
defense  of  woman’s  ignorance  by  a  woman,  who  contended  that 
her  sex  was  incapable  of  intellectual  development  and  public  use¬ 
fulness!  Her  very  eloquence  provoked  the  famous  novelist, 
Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  to  the  remark  that  the  speaker  herself  was 
the  best  refutation  of  her  own  argument. 

The  advocate  of  female  ignorance  has  spoken  too  late,  however, 
for  a  law  of  1887  provides  an  elementary  school  for  girls  in  every 
village  of  five  hundred  or  more  inhabitants,  while  the  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Women,  organized  as  long  ago  as  1870  by 
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Don  Fernando  de  Castro,  rector  of  the  University  of  Madrid,  pro¬ 
vides  the  higher  advantages  in  the  Normal  school  whose  lectures 
are  well  attended.  Seiiora  de  Riailo  generously  adds  that  “  the 
toleration  of  Lutheranism,  Calvinism  and  other  creeds  has  had 
the  effect  of  considerably  improving  the  education  of  lx)th  boys 
and  girls  throughout  the  peninsula,  since  a  number  of  schools  sup¬ 
ported  by  voluntary  contributions  have  been  established,”  and  she 
makes  mention  of  that  endowed  by  Mr.  Richard  Scholtz,  at  Mala- 

fa,  and  those  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Fliedner  and  the  German 
fissions,  to  which  must  be  added  the  name  of  the  International 
College  for  Girls  at  San  Sebastian,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.*  The 
success  of  the  noble  and  devoted  directress  of  this  last  in  securing 
recognition  for  her  pupils  by  the  University  of  Madrid  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Nation,  Sept,  o,  1895,  which  says:  “Thanks  to  the 
practical  efforts  of  some  American  educators  •  *  *  the  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Madrid  has  fallen  into  line  (?)  with  the  general  move¬ 
ment  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  Two  graduates  of 
this  Spanish- American  school  for  girls,  having  taken  their  B.  A. 
degree  at  the  Government  Institute  at  San  Sebastian,  continued 
their  studies  in  the  Madrid  University  course  in  philosophy  and 
fine  arts  for  their  M.  A.  degree.  *  ♦  *  in  every  examination 

the  young  women  received  sohremliente  and  passed  yloriommente. 
A  detail  of  this  latest  episode  in  educational  history  shows  that 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  is  not  dead  in  modern  Spain.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  has  a  thousand  students,  some  of  whose  number  have  testi¬ 
fied  their  approbation  of  their  new  fellows  by  making,  a  pathway 
of  their  caps  before  the  girls  and  chanting  the  Royal  March  in 
line  on  the  staircase  of  the  University.”  The  writer  for  the 
Nation  probably  did  not  know  of  the  very  different  reception 
which  these  young  women  met  with  on  Oct.  1,  1892,  so  graphi¬ 
cally  described  by  Mrs.  Gulick,  in  Education  for  June,  1893. 

There  are  three  modes  of  instruction  by  which  women  may 
prepare  for  university  degrees  in  Spain,  domeatica,  privada  and 
ofcial  (meaning,  respectively,  by  tutors  at  home,  by  attendance 
at  a  private  school  recognized  by  the  university,  and  at  a  provin¬ 
cial  institute  associated  to  it.)  There  is  nothin;/  to  prevent  tvomen's 
attending  lectures  at  the  universities  icith  men,  if  provided  with  an 
official  matriculation,  but  women  have  not  largely  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  privilege  although  the  number  who  did  so  in  the 
3'ears  between  1870-80  is  recorded  as  one  hundred  and  seventeen. 

The  mode  of  examination  and  conferring  degrees  has  been 
described  to  me  by  a  young  man  who  attended  the  University  of 
Alcala-Madrid.  At  the  annual  “commencement  ”  in  June,  both 
male  and  female  students  present  themselves  before  the  tribunal 
and  are  examined  orall}’^  and  in  public.  If  they  hav'e  pursued 
their  studies  outside,  one  of  their  own  teachers  niaj'  be  present 
and  sits  by  courtesy’  with  the  tribunal. 

*  Chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetta. 
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Each  branch  or  faculty  is  supposed  to  publish  its  program  of 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  lectures  for  the  year.  A  number  of  balls 
equal  to  the  number  of  lectures  (each  ball  numbered)  is  put  into 
a  bag,  each  student  in  turn  draws  out  three  balls  and  is  examined 
on  the  three  corresponding  lectures  and  upon  such  other  points 
in  the  program  as  the  tribunal  may  propose.  Judgment  is 
declared  by  marks  called  suspenso,  aprohado^  bueno^  notable  and 
sobresaliente.  Those  who  get  suspenso  may  have  a  re-examination 
in  September ;  those  who  receive  sobresaliente  may  compete  for  a 
prize  which  is  offered  to  every  class  of  fifty  or  more  (and  the 
classes  at  Madrid  never  number  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
official  students). 

The  prize  competition  is  arranged  thus :  About  ten  lectures 
are  selected  from  the  program  and  balls  with  corresponding  num¬ 
bers  are  placed  in  a  bag.  An  outsider  is  requested  to  draw  out 
one  of  these  balls  and  upon  the  subject  thus  selected  the  com¬ 
petitors  proceed  to  write  a  thesis,  each  being  meanwhile  locked 
up  in  a  cell  of  the  old  monastic  building  occupied  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  since  its  removal  to  Madrid  from  Alcala  in  1837.  Upon 
his  release  he  files  the  result  of  his  travails  with  the  secretary  of 
the  tribunal.  The  young  man  who  furnished  these  details  won 
seven  prizes  between  1880-’83,  a  statement  which  I  make,  at  the 
risk  of  offending  his  modesty,  only  to  add  that  his  most  formida¬ 
ble  rival  was  a  young  woman,  Seilorita  Doha  Pilar  Martinez  y  Gil 
(her  name  deserves  record  I ),  who  also  won  seven  prizes  and  was 
graduated  in  1884. 

The  degree  of  B.  A.  is  necessary  in  preparing  for  all  profes¬ 
sions  except  engineering.  There  is  no  M.  A.,  the  second  degree 
being  called  in  Spain,  licenciado ;  the  third  and  last  degree  is 
doctor.,  whose  only  real  privilege  is  that  of  enabling  the  possessor 
to  occupy  a  chair  in  the  University,  provided  he  wins  it  by  com¬ 
petitive  examination.  Five  years  are  necessary  (^after  the  B.  A.) 
for  a  licenciado  in  law  or  medicine,  with  an  additional  year  for  the 
doctorate. 

Our  age  is  one  of  great  incentive  and  encouragement  to  the 
love  of  knowledge,  especially  to  women,  and  there  have  been 
several  Spanish  women  who  have  achieved  distinction  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  learning  in  this  century,  in  spite  of  public  opinion,  lack 
of  training  and  native  indolence,  and  of  whom  we  have  more 
ample  information  than  history  has  recorded  of  those  who  pre¬ 
ceded  the  proteged  of  Charles  III.  in  1784.  Nearest  to  her  in 
point  of  time  was  Cecelia  Bohl  de  Faher,  better  known  as  Fenian 
Cabellero,  under  which  nom-de-plume  she  wrote  some  of  the  very 
best  Spanish  novels,  portraying  life  in  the  southern  provinces,  the 
nature  and  the  crisp,  sententious  sayings  of  the  people  as  no  one 
else  has  done.  These  novels  may  be  voted  sloiv,  perhaps,  by  this 
impatient  generation,  but  her  “  Clemencia  ”  is  a  classic  and  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  die.  The  authoress  was  born  at  Cadiz,  of  a 
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German  father  and  a  Spanish  mother,  in  1797,  but  she  belongs  to 
our  century  and  to  modern  life  since  she  witnessed  all  her  coun¬ 
try’s  vicissitudes  for  eighty  years.  She  was  educated  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and,  after  returning  to  Spain,  was  thrice  married,  thereby 
accumulating  a  great  number  of  names  besides  her  maiden  name, 
which  she  always  retained  according  to  Spanish  custom.  Although 
she  used  her  pen  very  early  and  had,  when  a  girl,  submitted  a 
manuscript  to  Washington  Irving,  yet  she  never  published  any¬ 
thing  until  after  her  third  marriage,  indeed,  not  until  after  her 
fiftieth  year  I  Thereafter  she  was  very  industrious,  however,  and 
produced  about  fifty  works,  only  a  few  of  any  considerable  length, 
but  all  very  popular.  In  1860  she  was  selected  as  governess  to 
the  royal  children,  but  on  the  exile  of  Queen  Isabella  and  her 
family  in  1868  she  retired  to  Seville,  where  she  lived,  quietly 
engaged  in  literary  and  benevolent  work,  until  her  death  in  1877. 

Another  notable  woman  contemporary  with  her,  is  associated 
in  my  memory  with  a  large  and  interesting  picture  which  hangs 
in  the  Senate  at  Madrid.  It  represents  the  young  Queen  Isabella 
in  1855,  surrounded  by  her  court  and  about  to  crown  with  laurel 
the  venerable  white  head  of  the  poet  Quintana.  When  Isabella 
thus  created  Spain’s  first  poet-laureate  she  appointed  as  his  eulo¬ 
gist,  Gertrudis  Gomez  de  Avellanada.  This  lady,  who  was  called 
“  the  most  gifted  lyric  poet  of  her  day,”  was  born  in  Cuba  in  1814 
and  was  the  daughter  of  a  naval  officer.  She  published  her  first 
poems  in  Madrid  in  1840,  producing  later  several  novels  and 
tragedies,  some  of  the  latter  very  successful  and  still  standard  on 
the  Spanish  stage.  She  died  in  1870. 

In  her  day  there  was  another  poetess,  Carolina  Coronado,  beau¬ 
tiful  as  well  as  gifted,  but  if  we  compare  the  chivalrous  praise  of 
Castelar  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  her  own  works,  we  shall 
be  inclined  to  think  that  the  sort  of  admiration  evoked  by  her 
beauty  and  her  sex  must  have  disarmed  criticism ;  but  the  deep 
impress  which  she  certainly  made  on  her  generation  may  be  due 
to  her  patriotic  spirit  if  not  to  her  literary  ability.  Martha  Perry 
Lowe  wrote  of  her :  — 

“  The  walls  of  Badajoz  looked  down 
Upon  a  gifted  maid,  who  rose 
Within  that  old  beleaguered  town 
And  startled  Spain  from  her  repose. 

She  poured  a  tide  of  passion  through 
The  sordid  flats  of  life’s  dull  sea. 

And,  last,  she  dared  to  speak  unto 
The  nation  that  word  —  Liberty !  ” 

The  poetess  sought  to  embellish  the  environments  of  her  girl¬ 
hood  in  her  novel  entitled  and  doubtless  even  that 
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barren  and  thinly  peopled  province  (Estreinadura,  where  she  was 
born  in  1823)  supplied  the  **  meadow-rose  ”  and  the  “  turtle-dove,” 
the  “stars”  and  the  “nightingale”  which  evoked  her  first  tears 
and  sighs,  verses  and  stories.  But  those  who  lived  in  the  early 
days  of  Isabella’s  troubled  reign  were  forcibly  brought  to  consider 
public  questions,  and  Carolina  Coronado  at  fifteen  worked  her 
enthusiasm  into  a  banner  for  the  Liberal  army,  as  in  later  years 
she  expressed  her  inbred  hatred  of  despotism  in  a  strong  poem  on 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  She  married  an  American  attached  to 
the  U.  S.  Legation  in  1861,  and,  although  she  was  honored  by  all 
the  literary  institutions  of  her  country,  her  admirers  say  that 
“  most  she  loved  the  coronet  of  wife  and  mother  in  her  home.” 
The  death  of  a  beloved  daughter  was  a  crushing  blow  to  her,, 
and,  as  Spaniards  frequently  do  under  such  circumstances,  she 
closed  her  house  and  left  Madrid  determined  to  seek  exile  and 
oblivion  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  As  late  as  1895  she  was  still 
living  with  one  remaining  daughter  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon, 
mourning  also  the  loss  of  her  husband,  whose  body  she  kept 
unsepultured  like  her  historic  countrywoman  Joanna,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  She  has  resisted  all  offem  of  homage 
and  sympathy,  and  her  melancholy  is  so  sensitive  that  I  should 
not  mention  her  name  except  before  a  public  unlikely  to  convey 
to  her  the  unwelcome  fact  that  she  is  still  known  and  remem¬ 
bered. 

Concepcion  Arenal  was  a  woman  of  a  higher  type,  more  practi¬ 
cal  and  progressive,  more  truly  modern  than  those  before 
mentioned.  1  have  already  quoted  a  few  words  from  the  excel¬ 
lent  essay  which  she  contributed  to  Mr.  Theodore  Stanton’s  book 
on  “  The  Woman  Question  in  Europe”  ("1884).  She  was  born 
in  Ferrol,  a  town  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Spain,  in  1820^ 
Her  father,  an  ardent  patriot,  died  in  exile,  and  she  was  educated 
by  her  mother  at  Madrid,  where  she  married  a  journalist  who  was 
proud  to  encourage  her  studious  and  literary  tastes.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  she  evidently  stood  in  some  dread  of  public  opinion 
for  awhile,  and  assumed  the  name  of  her  ten-year-old  son  when 
she  presented  her  essay  on  “  Benevolence,  Philanthropy  and 
Charity  ”  to  the  Madrid  Academy  in  1860.  It  received  the  prize 
and  her  subterfuge  was  soon  discovered,  after  which  she  wrote 
openly  and  with  authority  on  social  questions,  and  was  esteemed 
even  outside  her  own  country  on  questions  of  penitentiary  sci¬ 
ence  and  kindred  matters.  Her  sympathies  were  with  the  most 
advanced  ideas  and  her  intellectual  powers  ranked  with  the  best 
in  any  land.  I  l^elieve  she  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  work 
with  the  Ladies’  Auxilliary  Board  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair, 
but  she  died  before  that  noble  company  had  ripened  its  plans  or 
achieved  its  glory. 

From  the  same  province,  but  much  younger,  is  Emilia  Pardo- 
Bazan,  a  novelist  and  critic  whose  ability  is  acknowledged  in. 
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Spain  and  perhaps  even  more  heartily,  in  France,  England  and 
the  United  States.  She  prefixed  to  one  of  her  novels  an  enter¬ 
taining  autobiographical  sketch  which  was  condensed  in  the 
translator’s  preface  to  the  American  edition  of  her  work  on 
“  Russia.''  She,  like  so  many  of  the  most  progressive  of  her 
countrymen  and  women,  has  to  thank  a  term  of  political  exile  for 
new  and  broadened  views  of  life  and  literature.  She  became  a 
disciple  and  follower  of  Flaubert,  to  whose  tenets  she  added  the 
idea  that  “  each  country  should  cultivate  its  own  traditions  while 
following  the  modern  methods.”  This  has  led  her  to  portray  not 
only  Spanish  life,  but  provincial  life  to  an  extent  which  often 
makes  translation  difficult  if  not  impossible  when  it,  is  a  question 
of  preserving  a  flavor  largely  dependent  on  dialect  and  local  cus¬ 
toms.  She  was  the  first  and  perhaps  the  only  woman  ever  invited 
to  address  the  Ateneo  de  Madrid,  a  literary  society  which  includes 
the  foremost  men  of  letters  and  science  in  the  country.  Emilia 
Pardo  Bazan  is  a  countess,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  add  that  there  are 
other  women  of  the  nobility  who,  while  not  exhibiting  her  virility 
of  mind,  practice  or  patronize  (in  an  old-fashioned  sense)  letters 
and  arts.  The  Duchess  of  Alba  published  in  1892  some  rare 
documents  from  the  archives  of  her  family  relating  to  Columbus 
and  the  New  World ;  while  it  was  to  the  Duchess  of  Medina- 
Coeli  (Denia)  that  the  aged  Zorilla,  Spain’s  last  poet-laureate, 
owed  his  pension  and  his  coronation  at  the  Alhambra  in  1889,  and 
many  brilliant  men  met  in  the  salons  of  her  palace  at  Madrid,  at 
San  Servando  in  Toledo,  or  at  the  famous  Casa  de  Pilatus  in 
Seville. 

Spain  is  to-day  weighed  down  by  debt  and  war,  and  hindered 
still  by  age-long  traditions,  but  we  are  assured  that  the  nation  is 
progressing  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  nucleus  of  the  women  of  the 
middle  class  who,  in  the  words  of  Concepcion  Arenal,  “  with 
courage  known  to  God  alone  and  generally  unconscious  of  the 
purpose,  give  cohesion  to  a  social  fabric  that  was  almost  ready  to 
fall.”  Perhaps  it  is  woman’s  hand  which  in  this  age  is  “  clothed 
with  power  to  lift  the  curse,”  and  as  the  French  proverb  has 
it,— 


“  Ce  que  femme  vent,  Dieu  vent.” 
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CHILD-STUDY  is  not  a  fad.  Children  and  child  life  are  inte¬ 
gral  factors  in  God’s  plan.  Pity  the  decades  in  the  world’s 
history  if  ever  they  come  in  which  there  is  a  dearth  of  children. 
Children  born  henceforth  will  bless  the  patron  saints  of  Peda¬ 
gogy — Comenius,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  —  for  the  noble  work 
they  inaugurated.  It  is  marvelous  how  stolidly  stupid  we  have 
been  in  not  catching,  long  ago,  the  inspiration  of  these  fathers 
of  much  that  is  good  in  modern  Pedagogy. 

The  one  thought  in  all  psychological  and  pedagogical  study  is 
the  child.  When  the  physical  and  psychical  natures  of  the  child 
are  understood,  when  child-life  is  duly  appreciated  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  child  comprehended,  then  will  there  be  little  need 
of  long  dissertations  on  Concentration,  Correlation,  Curricula  and 
Coordination  of  Studies.  With  an  intelligent  study  of  child-life, 
much  that  is  unscientific  in  the  old  psychology,  metaphysics  and 
pedagogy  must  give  place  to  the  realistic  and  rational.  The 
times  are  ripe ;  the  signs  are  hopeful  and  we  shall  live  to  see  a 
sweeping  pedagogical  reformation.  Happy  the  child  whose  priv¬ 
ilege  it  shall  be  to  be  educated  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  pedagogy  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  those  who  attempt  to  understand 
child-ljfe  have  been  the  successful  parents  and  teachers.  Here 
lay  Pestalozzi’s  power.  He  lived  with  his  pupils,  watched  over 
them  tenderly  night  and  day;  was  father,  mother,  servant  and 
teacher  to  them.  His  heart  beat  with  theirs.  His  life  was  theirs. 
He  realized  that  child-life  to  the  child  is  real  life,  that  a  child  is 
earnest  in  all  that  he  does,  and  often  far  more  so  then  the  adult; 
that  the  life  of  the  child,  though  mythical,  fantastic  and  absurd  to 
the  unappreciative,  unsympathizing  adult,  means  everything  to 
the  child.  His  benign  look,  the  touch  of  his  hand,  at  once  enlisted 
the  child’s  attention,  and  forthwith  created  that  bond  of  sympa¬ 
thy  that  should  exist,  and  which  too  frequently  does  not  exist,, 
between  teacher  and  child. 


Froebel,  unfortunate  in  the  early  death  of  his  mother,  left  with 
an  ungracious  father,  feeling  keenly  the  lack  of  parental  love,  the 
sympathetic  atmosphere  that,  for  the  child’s  sake,  should  envelop 
parent  and  child,  teacher  and  pupil,  was  led  to  the  study  of  child- 
play  that  his  spontaneous  activities  might  be  utilized  for  his 
development. 
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If  Comenius  labored  less  zealously  than  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel 
to  understand  the  child  in  his  playful  activities,  from  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  the  mind  acquires  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
then  existing  state  of  school  affairs,  he  was  intent  on  alleviating  the 
cruelties  practiced  in  the  disciplining  of  children,  purifying  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom,  cleansing  them  of  their 
grimy  walls  and  in  rationalizing  methods  of  teaching  language, 
in  his  day  the  one  branch  taught,  that  school-life  might  be 
•divested  of  its  cheerless  drudgery. 

Christ  comprehended  child  and  adult  life  and  the  attending 
circumstances;  sympathized  with  all  in  whatever  station,  gauged 
His  teaching  for  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  and  at  once 
enlisted  their  attention  and  riveted  His  words  to  their  souls  and 
made  all  who  heard  Him  feel  His  simple  earnestness. 

In  Arnold  every  school-boy,  not  only  at  Rugby  but  of  England, 
who  had  heard  of  the  earnest  and  humane  teacher,  felt  that  he 


had  a  friend,  because  of  his  magnanimity  of  heart,  earnestness  of 
soul  and  sympathy  of  mind. 

In  Froebel 8  ruling  maxim,  “Come,  let  us  live  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,”  is  found  the  key  to  all  practical  and  rational  child-study. 
But  little  is  gained  for  Pedagogy  by  a  mechanical  study  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  compiling  of  statistics  concerning  them.  It  is  all 
very  interesting  to  know  how  much  the  average  boy  grows  in 
height  in  his  eighth  year,  how  many  pounds  he  gains  in  a  certain 
year,  how  many  inches  of  chest  development  takes  place  in  a  defi¬ 
nite  time,  that  he  breathes  about  eighteen  times  per  minute. 
Possibly  it  is  a  fact  worth  rememliering,  if  a  fact,  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  great  men  have  had  blue  eyes,  and  that  the  historically 
beautiful  women  have  had  auburn  hair.  Though  facts  interest¬ 
ing  in  themselves,  what  do  they  avail  Pedagogy?  Because  mpst 
great  men  have  had  blue  eyes,  shall  the  brown-eyed,  black-eyed, 
gray-eyed,  receive  no  attention  from  the  teacher  since  in  these 
categories  reside  mediocrity  and  dullardism,  or  as  the  blue-eyed 
are  the  historically  bright,  shall  she  conclude  that  they  have  little 
need  of  her  assistance,  while  the  other  eye-colored  pupils  alone 
require  her  tuition  ? 

Much  of  the  child-stucH'  in  the  past  five  years  has  been  a  mere 
gathering  of  statistics.  The  child  has  been  studied  '‘‘‘from  afar.” 
Considerable  of  the  information  gathered  is  meaningless,  having 
been  collected,  as  it  were,  from  me  mechanical  life  of  the  child. 


and  well  may  the  cry  be  raised,  with  reference  to  such  child-study, 
that  it  is  a  fad  and  like  many  other  recent  educational  crazes,  will 
run  its  course. 


Wherein  has  the  study  of  child-life  benefited  Pedagogy? 
Truly  it  has  assisted  the  kindergarten  to  a  firm  footing  and  is 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  between  child  and  adult  life ; 
but  much  it  promised  has  not  been  realized,  partly  because  in  much 
of  the  so-called  child-study  the  child  has  been  looked  upon  or 
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observed  as  a  machine.  The  child  is  a  living  entity ;  his  life  is 
real,  and  though  the  measured  heart  beats  of  the  child  can  be 
heard,  as  can  the  rythmic  strokes  of  the  piston  in  the  engine 
room,  the  facts  relevant  for  a  better  Pedagogy  lie  in  the  child’s 
psychic  life  and  in  the  physics  of  his  mechanism,  which  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  his  mental  and  physical  development. 

Perez’s  method  of  studying  children,  having  them  brought 
before  him  and  placed  upon  a  table  or  chair  for  half  an  hour’s 
observation,  has  but  little  in  it  to  be  commended.  The  child  is 
not  a  stone.  A  dog  is  not  himself  when  brought  before  strangers 
or  scrutinized  under  new  conditions.  Then  how  must  it  be  with 
the  sensitive  child,  who  is  aware  of  the  new  order  of  affairs  and 
is  no  longer  himself  ?  Such  a  study  of  child-life  is  like  unto  ask¬ 
ing  a  man  if  he  sustains  a  good  character.  There  is  one  royal 
way  of  ascertaining  just  what  a  man  is  and  that  by  carefully 
observing  his  daily  walk  and  behavior,  he  in  the  meantime  uncon¬ 
scious  01  your  very  consciousness  of  his  acts  and  bearing.  Then, 
too,  by  the  “  snap-shot-sittings  ”  method  of  child-study,  children 
are  frequently  trained, —  taught  “to  show  of,”  to  say  and  do 
things  parrot-like.  Facts  thus  artificially  obtained  are  of  no 
value  to  Pedagogy  and  Psychology.  What  the  student  of  child- 
life  should  see  and  be  able  to  interpret,  are  the  child’s  own,  spon¬ 
taneous  acts  from  day  to  day,  month  to  month,  year  after  year. 
He  is  the  successful  student  of  child-nature,  the  real  teacher,  who 
can,  at  the  same  time,  be  man  and  boy,  father  and  child,  teacher 
and  pupil.  Thus  was  Pestalozzi  at  Stanz  with  his  eighty  waifs. 

The  one  absorbing  question  of  Pedagogy  is.  How  does  the  child 
develop  ?  This  problem  of  all  pedagogical  problems  has  not  been 
answered  and  only  can  be  by  the  diligent  study  of  the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  activities  of  the  child.  The  child  must  be 
knownx  Only  those  like  Pestalozzi  who  live  with  their  children 
can  know  them.  The  average  teacher  knows  but  little  of  the 
individuality  of  her  pupils.  Indeed  she  is  not  in  position  to 
understand  all  of  child-life.  To  know  a  child  his  daily  life  must 
be  observed;  to  understand  him  he  must  be  seen  at  play,  at 
meals,  at  sleep  and  at  study ;  to  educate  him  properly,  his  individ¬ 
uality,  in  a  measure,  must  be  respected.  What  is  needed  in  the 
graded  schools  is  less  daily,  mechanical  routine  on  the  part  of 
pupils  and  teachers.  Teachers  are  often  incompetent  or  too 
timid  to  teach  vitally  the  cut  and  dried  abstract  stuff  handed 
down  to  them  to  cram  into  the  little  automatons  by  their  often 
more  incompetent  superior,  whose  sole  thought  is  system  and 
daily,  definite  grind  that  he,  at  the  end  of  each  week  or 
month,  may  quickly  estimate,  with  pencil,  the  exact  amount 
ground  out.  The  question  is  often  asked.  Why  it  is  that  the 
graded  school  with  a  history  of  sixty  years  and  superior  physical 
equipment  lacks  the  vitalizing  and  energizing  elements  that  the 
rural  school  possesses.  Does  not  the  question  find  a  partial 
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answer  in  this,  that  in  the  ungraded  school  the  child  is  allowed 
largely  to  do  his  work  in  his  own  way?  Is  there  not  a  develop¬ 
ing  element  in  the  child’s  solving  his  problems  “  shot-gun  fash¬ 
ion,”  though  it  be,  and  likewise  firing  them  upon  the  blackboard, 
following  no  formula  or  stereotyped  plan  ?  Is  this  not  the  child’s 
own  work  ?  Is  not  his  own  work  in  his  own  way  a  means  to  his 
development  ?  In  many  city  schools  much  is  form  and  formula 
and  little  opportunity  for  spontaneity.  “I  can’t  accept  your 
solution,  John,  I  see  that  it  is  right,  but  it  is  not  as  I  want  it  nor 
as  the  principal  has  outlined  that  it  shall  be  solved.  You  have 
forgotten  the  formula  I  gave  the  class  yesterday,  by  which  these 
problems  are  to  be  solved.  Do  your  work  as  Mary  has  done  hers, 
according  to  the  given  form.  All  that  you  need  to  do  is  to  sub¬ 
stitute  in  the  formula.”  It  is  the  lack  of  this  blind  system  and 
multifarious  devices  that  gives  life  and  purpose  to  the  country 
boy’s  study  that  the  city  child  does  not  have  and  affords  the 
former  the  opportunity  for  his  development.  The  absence  of 
formula  and  form,  system  and  device  gives  him  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  dig  for  himself. 

If  no  two  leaves  on  the  oak  are  mechanically  alike,  much  less 
microscopically,  how  much  more  varied  must  be  the  highest  and 
most  complex  of  God’s  earthly  creatures,  the  children  of  men. 
Notwithstanding  that  children  of  the  same  parentage  are  differ¬ 
ent,  and  though  the  individuality  of  the  child  must  be  respected 
by  parent  and  teacher  for  the  highest  development  of  which  he  is 
capable,  yet  the  careful,  intelligent  study  of  child-life  by  those 
who  are  intimately  associated  with  children  must  sooner  or  later 
establish  a  pedagogy,  which  based  on  the  psychology  of  child 
development,  must  be  natural  and  rational. 

Primary  teachers  unacquainted  with  the  development  in'  the 
first  six  years  of  the  child  are  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  child-life  and 
to  understand  many  of  its  stadia.  The  child’s  development 
begins  at  birth ;  nay,  before,  and  by  the  time  he  has  reached  the 
school-age  many  phases  of  his  life  have  been  passed,  that  the 
teacher  has  not  seen,  and  is  therefore  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  his 
life  in  its  varied  activities.  To  intelligent  and  painstaking  parents 
and  kindergartners  must  we  look  for  the  facts  in  infantine  life, 
which  must  authentically  guide  the  practical  psychologist  in  his 
inferences  of  pedagogical  law. 

The  writer  has  carefully  observed  the  development  of  four  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  earliest  days  of  their  life  to  the  present  time,  their 
ages  now  being  six  and  one  half,  and  five  years,  thirty-nine  and 
nineteen  months ;  and  though  these  children  differ  in  sex,  phys¬ 
ique  and  mental  constitution,  it  has  been  clearly  seen,  that,  in 
general,  all  have  developed  thus  far,  physically,  intellectually  and 
morally  in  accordance  with  certain  definite  laws.  The  laws  of 
development  as  seen  in  them  have  been  verified  by  the  study  of 
neighboring  children,  pupils  at  school,  and  the  writings  of  those 
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interested  in  child  activity  with  a  view  to  a  more  rational 
pedagogy.  The  study  of  child-life  has  made  the  writer  a  better 
father,  a  kinder  teacher,  a  more  enlightened  instructor;  has  clari¬ 
fied  his  psychology  and  not  a  few  heretofore  obscure  problems  in 
metaphysics. 

In  this  short  treatise,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  a 
mere  summary  of  accumulated  facts  in  the  first  six  years  of  child- 
life,  to  a  few  pedagogical  inferences  therefrom  and  to  brief  expo¬ 
sitions  of  them. 

The  development  in  the  child  is  not  unlike  the  growth  in  plant 
life.  The  kernel  of  corn  is  planted.  Its  growth,  development 
and  fruitage  depends  upon  the  parent  stock  environment,  as  soil, 
moisture,  light  and  sunshine  and  cultivation.  If  the  kernel  be 
weak,  then  its  planting  requires  the  greater  care  ;  if  the  soil  be 
poor,  then  its  cultivation  necessitates  the  greater  attention. 
Whether  the  new  ear  of  corn  will  be  inferior  or  superior  to  its 
parent,  depends  upon  the  plant’s  environment  and  cultivation. 
Whatever  the  environment  and  cultivation,  there  will  be  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  the  parent  ear.  New  varieties  are  only 
obtained  through  long  and  careful  cultivation.  Though  an  apple 
and  peach  tree  be  planted  in  the  same  locality,  and  each  receive 
the  same  attention,  as  enriching  and  stirring  the  soil  and  pruning, 
and  though  the  fibrilhe  of  the  rootlets  of  the  trees  intertwine  each 
other  and  the  innumerable  spongioles  lying  side  by  side  appar¬ 
ently  drink  in  the  same  food  from  the  soil,  yet  the  one  tree  will 
bear  apples,  the  other  peaches.  In  no  instance  will  the  fruit  be 
an  apple-peach. 

Happy  should  be  the  child  who  comes  into  the  world  with  a 
good  capital  of  body  and  brains.  He  will  always  have  the 
advantage  over  his  less  favored  brother.  Environment  and  culti¬ 
vation  are  much,  but  a  fine  supply  of  mental  and  physical  force 
to  the  child  means  more.  Though  transplanting  the  scrubby 
plant  into  a  good  soil  and  carefully  attending  it,  will  do  much  to 
bring  it  toward  perfection,  yet  the  highest  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  plant  and  animal  life  depends  upon  the  three-fold  fac¬ 
tors  :  —  parentage,  environment  and  cultivation. 

It  is  absurd  to  expect  fifty  girls  and  boys  in  one  school-room  to 
do  exactly  the  same  work  and  make  equal  progress.  Well  nigh 
perfect  must  be  the  school  system  that  can  dole  out  its  mental 
pabula  in  quantity  and  quality  at  the  proper  time  to  suit  the 
varied  wants  of  the  many  different  intellectual  stomachs.  She  is 
a  teacher  who  can  sharply  discriminate  between  John’s  and  Harry’s 
make-up  and  knows  the  real  needs  for  the  highest  development  to 
which  each  may  attain.  Children  are  not  born  with  the  same 
•capacities.  How  can  they  be?  Are  all  trees  alike?  Do  they 
bear  the  same  fruit?  Are  all  parents  alike?  Can  their  offspring 
be  alike  in  capacity  ?  If  the  color  of  the  eye,  the  hair,  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  the  face,  the  mole  on  a  particular  part  of  the  body  be 
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transmitted,  then  how  much  more  readily  must  be  the  mental  and 
moral  framework  of  the  parent ! 

The  difference  of  temperament  and  capacity  in  children  is  dis¬ 
cernible  in  their  early  months  and  this  difference  is  ever  widening 
during  life.  Though  the  teacher  cannot  create  brains  for  the 
child,  she  is  in  position  to  do  much  for  him  wherein  Nature  has 
failed. 

Children  from  lowly  parentage,  from  alley,  hut  and  hovel  are 
the  ones  that  need  the  cheerful  environment  of  beautiful  school- 
grounds,  pleasant  school-rooms  and  the  sympathetic,  all-souled 
teachers  who  are  able  to  stimulate,  lift  up  and  direct.  Here  lie 
the  fields  that  in  these  times  need  the  cultivation ;  here  the  rich 
harvest  for  the  public  schools.  The  mission  of  the  public  schools 
is  not  to  serve  the  choicest  spirits,  but  to  make  character  among 
the  multitudes.  The  work  and  good  they  do  must  be  measured 
by  their  influence  on  the  masses.  No  sect  or  class  can  be  respected 
by  them.  Their  work  preeminent  is  to  receive  cheerfully  what  is 
brought  within  their  pales,  to  guide  the  feet  and  hands  aright,  to 
open  up  the  avenues  of  sense,  direct  the  powers  of  mind  to  higher 
things  and  lift  body  and  soul  to  their  highest  capable  plane  of 
existence.  This  can  only  be  done  by  placing  the  public  schools 
under  the  tutorage  of  those  who  understand  child-life.  Again 
we  meet  the  ever-present  question.  How  does  the  child  develop? 

{Continued  in  October.) 


QUESTIONING. 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  DUTCHER,  STILLWATER,  MINN. 

O,  soul  of  mine !  unseen,  unknown. 

Except  by  sense  of  reas’ning  brain. 

Half  conscious,  groping  for  thy  reign. 
Somewhere  on  Life’s  mysterious  throne, — 
What  sphere  beyond  shall  be  our  own, 

When  to  that  life  we  shall  attain  ? 

Wilt  thou,  as  now,  my  soul  remain, — 

The  essence  of  this  life  alone  ? 

Will  life  be  there  as  real  as  this? 

With  some  new  goal  to  want  and  win  ? 
Beyond  this  veil  that  shuts  us  in 
Will  toil  and  task  be  fraught  with  bliss? 

Or  shall  we,  ever  hoping,  miss 

Some  height  of  joy  when  we  begin, 
Because  of  clinging,  earthly  sin 
Of  life’s  imperfect  edifice? 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  controversy  precipitated  upon  Brown  University  by  the  action 
of  its  Board  of  Trustees  concerning  President  Andrews,  as  usual 
is  bringing  to  the  front,  especially  through  the  magazines,  the  extreme 
literary  view  of  the  irresponsibility  and  despotic  right  of  the  author,  the 
journalist  and  the  educator  in  modern  society.  Is  it  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  president  of  a  college,  the  principal  of  a  secondary  or  ele¬ 
mentary  school  established  by  a  combination  of  private  families,  a 
religious  denomination  or  a  state,  has' the  moral  right,  in  his  life  as 
author,  lecturer  or  publicist,  to  use  his  position,  which  is  a  large  ele¬ 
ment  of  his  influence,  to  undo  and  overthrow  the  object  for  which  the 
•school  was  established,  and  ultimately  the  order  of  society  without 
which  it  would  not  be  in  existence?  The  proposition  refutes  itself  in 
collision  with  the  common  sense  which  finally  rules  the  world.  That, 
in  'a  certain  way,  any  person  has  the  right  at  his  own  personal  risk  as 
an  individual,  to  write,  speak,  teach  or  preach ;  if  he  will  to  face  mar¬ 
tyrdom  in  the  advocacy  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  gospel  for  the 
time,  is  admitted.  But  all  institutions,  even  universities,  are  the 
growth  of  present  conditions  and  dependent  upon  those  conditions 
largely  for  the  confidence  of  parents  who  intrust  their  children  and 
youth  to  their  training.  That  they  should  always  face  the  east  and  be 
open  to  the  light  as  it  dawns  upon  the  world  is  nowhere  in  theory  dis¬ 
puted.  That  a  man  of  great  and  varied  genius,  like  a  dozen  men  who 
to-day  are  presidents  of  American  universities  and  colleges,  should 
assume  the  right  to  a  large  literary  or  public  sphere  outside  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  beat,  is  to  be  expected  of  men  of  their  calibre.  The  exercise 
of  that  species  of  freedom  depends,  however,  not  upon  any  abstract 
theory  of  the  liberty  of  the  educator,  but  on  the  size  of  the  man. 
Beecher,  Channing,  Parker,  Brooks  in  the  pulpit  can  say  a  hundred 
things  of  profit  that  would  swamp  the  niuety-and-nine  to  whom  the 
public  does  not  look  for  such  demonstrations  in  the  upper  regions  of 
that  profession.  The  whole  matter  hinges  on  the  size  of  the  man  and 
the  subject  in  controversy.  An  atheist  in  the  president’s  chair  in  a 
theological  school ;  a  monarchist,  a  believer  in  the  defunct  theory  of 
the  right  of  secession ;  an  opponent  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  com¬ 
mon  school  or  any  characteristic  idea  of  republican  government  in  a 
Northern  state  university  affiliating  with  such  a  party,  outside  and  prac¬ 
tically  a  leader  of  its  views,  is  certainly  in  a  false  position.  He  is 
honored,  listened  to,  and  followed  in  public  largely  from  the  position 
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he  holds  in  an  institution  supported  by  and  representing  the  state ;  and 
to  use  that  position  as  a  platform  from  which  to  organize  a  party  of 
opposition  to  the  state  itself,  is  not  the  exercise  of  any  reasonable  lib¬ 
erty,  but  an  operation  that  apparently  strains  the  obligation  that  is  the 
unwritten  law  of  all  public  positions.  Now  the  plain  fact  seems  to  be 
that  the  majority  of  the  trustees  of  Brown  University  believe  that  the  hab¬ 
its  and  tendencies  of  opinion  in  their  president  is  every  year  more  evi¬ 
dently  placing  him  in  the  position  of  leadership  in  the  political  party 
which  is  now  contending  for  the  prize  of  the  National  government  under 
the  banner  of  free  silver,  “  to  J.”  At  best,  it  would  seem  both  for 
the  honor  and  the  interest  of  both  parties  that  each  should  go  its  way  in 
peace  and  thus  secure  that  freedom,  both  of  personal  and  corporate 
speculation  and  administration  without  which  the  whole  institutional 
world  would  be  working  at  cross  purposes.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
merit  of  the  absolute  right  of  the  individual  to  act  without  regard  to  his 
environment,  to  say  nothing  of  his  assumed  public  obligations ;  the  edu¬ 
cational  experience  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  not  on  the  side  of 
the  president  of  Brown  University.  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
in  colonial  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  two  centuries  ago,  it  was 
doubtless  a  needed  protest  that  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  should* 
become  the  general  refuge,  not  only  of  religious  liberty,  but  of  that 
peculiar  manifestation  of  it  known  as  “  come-out-erism.”  But  one 
unpleasant  result  of  this  assertion  of  individual  irresponsibility  to  soci¬ 
ety  was  the  fact  that,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  the  people  of  Rho<le 
Island  were  not  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  any  practical  plan  of 
educating  their  children  by  cooperation  with  the  state.  It  was  not  till 
Henry  Barnard  of  Connecticut  showed  them  the  way  to  “  work  together 
for  good  ”  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  Common  School,  as 
late  as  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840,  that  the  children  and  youth  of 
this  Commonwealth  could  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  universal  education 
that  had  then  become  the  birthright  of  every  child  beyond  its  Iwrders  in 
New  England  and  every  Northern  state,  save  one  or  two,  in  the  Union. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  Board  of  Management  of  Brown  University 
at  present  have  an  idea  that  their  commonwealth  has  in  the  past  been 
somewhat  “  overtrained  ”  in  the  direction  of  a  large  and  irresponsible 
exercise  of  personal  liberty,  especially  outside  the  limits  of  professional 
opportunity  and  obligation.  The  way  in  which  the  imputation  of  a  low 
and  degrading  ambition  to  curb  the  freedom  of  education  by  the  gener¬ 
ous  givers  of  the  $200,000,000  donated  to  various  American  colleges 
and  universities  within  the  past  generation  is  hurled  against  the  wealthy 
benefactors  of  the  schools,  churches,  charities,  and  centres  of  scientific 
investigation,  seems  to  us  a  more  melancholy  evidence  of  distrust  in 
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American  institutions  than  an  evidence  of  superior  wisdom,  elevation 
of  motive  or  patriotism.  The  idea  that  any  group  of  rich  men  in 
America,  in  this  way,  can  mould  and  direct  the  university  training  of 
American  youth  is  not  likely  to  deter  the  colleges  from  receiving  or,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  the  millionaires  from  giving.  Millionaires  die,  but  the 
millions  invested  in  tlie  upper  side  of  American  life  flow  on,  a  gather¬ 
ing  St  t  eam  of  benelicence,  purer,  broader,  more  liberal  and  more  effect¬ 
ive  with  every  generation. 

The  latest  version  of  the  “  highest  higher  ”  education  has  appeare<l 
as  a  sort  of  culmination  of  the  instruction,  at  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  university  summer  schools  of  pedagogy,  through  an 
elaborate  course  of  lectures  by  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  talked 
about  of  the  advocates  of  the  newest  new  dispensation.  It  has  been 
announced,  with  the  usual  flourish  of  journalistic  trumpets,  as  “  a  gen¬ 
eral  turning  upside  down  of  the  present  methods  ”  of  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  call,  the  new  primary  education.  The  point  is 
made  very  effectively  as  a  sail  to  catch  the  rising  breeze  in  favor  of  a 
more  radical  and  effective  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  the  common 
schools.  It  is  asserted,  with  the  usual  scornful  dismissal  of  the  entire 
brotherhood  and  sisterhood  of  primary  teachers  to  the  pedagogical 
limbo,  that  we  are  all  wrong  in  our  attempt  in  the  primary  department 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  careful  observation  of  nature  and  generally  to 
change  the  confused  notions  of  children  concerning  the  world  they  live 
in  into  at  least  some  approach  to  accuracy  of  knowledge  of  the  most 
familiar  objects  around  them.  We  have  been  living  under  the  delusion, 
it  seems, .that  this  elementary  training  in  the  development  of  the  observ¬ 
ing  faculty  with  its  accompanjdug  moral  result  of  impressing  on  the 
mind  of  children  not  only  the  mental  but  the  moral  and  ajsthetic 
importance  of  learning  the  truth  about  common  things,  with  the 
accompanying  enthusiasm  always  awakened  by  the  “  finding  things 
out,”  is  not  only  “scientific,”  but  positively  “religious.”  But 
we  are  told  that  the  child  lives  in  a  wonder  world  of  the  imagination 
in  which  not  only  nature  but  all  the  truths  of  religion  and  morality  are 
seen  as  in  a  grand  mirage  of  legend,  fairy-tale,  etc. ;  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  in  this  respect  is  now  represented  in  the  vast  cloud-land  of 
mythical  literature,  and  that  the  child’s  first  mental  nutriment  should  be 
the  class  of  books  or  oral  tales  that  represent  “  the  infancy  of  the 
human  race.”  In  short,  for  an  indefinite  period,  we  are  not  informed 
how  tong,  our  American  children  should  be  left  to  luxuriate  in  the  dream¬ 
land  of  their  progenitors,  human  or  otherwise,  until  they  have  had  a  full 
surfeit  of  “old  wives’  tales”  about  nature  and  the  pagan  mythologies 
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and  historical  myths ;  and  this  is  the  only  true  religion  of  childhood, 
not  to  say  the  only  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  the  intellectual 
power  during  the  earlier  years  of  home  and  school  life.  We  will  dis¬ 
cuss  this  more  fully  in  our  next  issue. 

After  six  years  of  very  successful  leadership,  Walter  L.  Hervey, 
Ph.  D.,  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  Teachers  College.  He 
will  spend  a  year  abroad  in  study  and  travel.  During  his  presidency. 
Teachers  College  has  outgrown  its  narrow  quarters  at  9  University 
Place,  New  York,  and  moved  to  Morningside  heights;  its  Faculty  has- 
increased  from  twenty-five  to  fifty-seven ;  it  has  received  gifts  of  lands, 
buildings  and  equipments  aggregating  SI, 250, 000,  and  is  now  allied 
with  Columbia  University,  insuring  it  a  great  future.  Teachers  College 
is  a  notable  institution.  It  is  doing  a  grand  work  in  the  training  of 
thoroughly  equipped  teachers.  In  the  earthy  sense,  it  has  already 
reached  the  heights,  but  in  the  advance  of  the  mighty  educational  move¬ 
ments  with  which  it  is  so  closely  associated,  there  are  ever  Alps  beyond 
Alps,  and  we  believe,  that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  with  ever  broad¬ 
ening  sweep  of  power.  Teachers  College  will  go  on  “  from  height  to 
height.” 

WE  like  to  have  the  articles  which  we  publish  in  Edi  cation  repub¬ 
lished  in  other  journals.  But  we  do  most  strongly  object  to 
having  this  done  without  giving  due  credit  to  Education.  A  case  in 
point  is  that  of  the  National  Educator,  A.  R.  Horne,  editor,  published 
at  Allentown,  Pa.  In  their  summer  number  issued  July  24,  a  number 
very  much  larger  thau  usual  and  containing  much  excellent  matter,  we 
find  the  article  by  S.  Edward  Warren  of  Newton,  on  “  How  the  Com¬ 
mon  School  Can  Help  the  Farmer,”  which  we  published  in  our  March 
number,  republished  in  full  without  the  slightest  credit.  The  only 
change  we  can  discover  is  one  for  the  worse,  the  addition  of  an  s  to^ 
the  word  school  in  the  title.  Brother  Horne,  don’t  do  it  again. 

The  fourth  annual  vacation  excursion  to  Nova  Scotia,  personally 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Education,  furnished  a  pleasant 
outing  this  j'ear  to  a  number  of  teachers  and  others,  who  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  praises  of  the  climate  and  scenery  of  this  neighboring  Province, 
which  is  especially  adapted  for  a  vacation  land.  Without  the  expense 
and  fatigue  of  a  long  foreign  voy  age  it  is  possible  to  get  a  little  taste  of 
English  life,  with  only  one  night  at  sea,  by  taking  the  Yarmouth  or 
Plant  line  steamer  to  Yarmouth  or  Halfax  and  running  through  Evange¬ 
line’s  Land  by  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway.  Our  party  stopped  for 
a  week  at  the  superb  “Grand  Hotel,”  Yarmouth,  which  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  of  the  very  best  hotels  in  the  Province.  A  side  trip  waa 
arranged  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  up  the  pic- 
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turesque  St.  John  river,  the  “  Rhine  of  North  America.”  Another  week 
was  spent  in  the  beautiful  Evangeline  region,  with  headquarters  at  Kent- 
ville,  whose  Mayor  and  Board  of  Trade  showed  the  party  every  atten¬ 
tion.  The  side  trip  to  Parrsboro,  across  the  placid  Basin  of  Minas,  gave 
a  fine  view  of  Blomidon  and  of  the  great  tides  that  rise  sixty  feet, 
flowing  in  from  the  famed  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  tour  ended  with  a  few 
days  in  Halifax,  the  most  strongl}'  fortified  city  in  North  America.  We 
are  sure  that  all  who  participated  in  this  pleasant  excursion  will  work 
better  throughout  the  year  and  have  broader  views  and  pleasanter  mem¬ 
ories  for  their  three  weeks  outing.  Resolutions  were  passed  commend¬ 
ing  the  management ;  and  so  closed  the  Education  tour  of  August,  l697. 

P. 


A  CRITICISM  OF  SUPT.  GATS  ARTICLE  ON  OUR 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

SUPT.  FRANK  W.  SMITH,  LINCOLN,  MASS. 

TIIER?]  would  be  little  need  of  referring  to  Mr.  Gay’s  article  if  its 
readers  were  confined  to  those  who  know  about  the  work  referred 
to,  but  unfortunately  his  words  are  liable  to  come  to  the  notice  of  some 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  normal  schools  and  who  depend  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  reports  of  others.  The  article  contains  such  glaring  mistakes 
as  to  fact  and  is  written  in  such  total  ignorance  of  and  with  such  lack 
of  sympathy  for  advanced  work  in  our  normal  schools  and  its  possibili¬ 
ties  that  it  should  receive  passing  notice  so  that  the  general  public  may  not 
take  error  for  truth.  No  attempt  is  here  made  to  formally  advocate  any 
advanced  course  in  normal  schools ;  that  sliould  be  a  special  task ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  any  argument  for  the  abolition  of  such  courses  must 
be  based  on  entirely  different  grounds  from  those  stated  in  the  article 
in  question. 

In  the  first  place  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  no 
class  of  persons  is  more  conspicuously  in  need  of  professional  training 
or  better  able  to  appreciate  and  utilize  it  than  college  graduates  and 
others  who  are  to  teach  advanced  branches.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
average  college  graduate  who  begins  teaching  without  special  training 
for  his  work  wastes  for  himself  and  others  at  least  one  year  out  of  the 
first  four.  If  his  pupils  number  forty  he  thus  wastes  in  the  aggregate 
forty  years  and  more  to  say  nothing  about  any  indirect  results, — no 
small  matter,  it  would  seem. 

As  to  the  special  case  of  the  normal  schools,  it  should,  at  the  outset, 
be  confessed  that  there  have  probably  been  m  some  schools,  if  not  in 
all,  some  grounds  for  criticising  advanced  work  and  for  claiming  that 
such  work  did  not  always  differentiate  itself  sufficiently  from  high  school 
work.  Doubtless  the  normal  schools  are  far  from  perfect  and  they 
should  be  held  strictly  to  account  wherever  they  do  not  live  up  to  their 
opportunities,  but  no  such  sweeping  statements  should  be  made  as 
^Ir.  Gay  allows  himself  to  fall  into.  There  should  be  no  generaliza¬ 
tion  and  characterization  of  the  work  till  all  the  normal  schools  have 
l>een  visited  and  the  work  of  each  one  thoroughly  examined,  not  for  an 
hour  or  a  day,  but  for  a  period  long  enough  to  determine  its  merits  and 
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defects,  and  then  the  examination  should  be  extended  to  the  work  of 
the  graduates.  If  this  had  been  done  in  recent  years  Mr.  Gaj’  would 
have  found  some  grounds  for  making  more  qualified  statements  and  for 
believing  that  somewhere  or  some  how  there  is  an  immense  field  for  the 
advanced  professional  work  which  he  would  put  out  of  existence. 

Work  should  be  judged  by  present  trend  and  by  possibilities  as  well 
as  by  past  accomplishments  none  of  which  have  been  fairly  stated  by 
Mr.  Gay.  There  is  positive  and  unimpeachable  evidence  that  pedagog¬ 
ical  and  professional  work  has  been  done  in  advanced  or  four  year 
courses  in  at  least  some  of  our  normal  schools  and  that  institute  work 
in  advanced  lines  has  Itegun  to  have  its  influence  in  secondary  schools. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  normal  work  should  not  be  as  influential 
here  as  it  has  been  in  the  lower  grades.  The  work  of  these  schools  is 
therefore  not  a  duplicate  of  the  work  of  high  schools. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  as  to  some  of  Mr.  (iay’s  statistics.  Pick¬ 
ing  up  the  latest  catalogs  near  me,  in  New  York,  I  found  that  instead  of 
twentj’-five  students  to  whom,  according  to  Mr.  Gay,  the  eighty-eight 
recitations  per  week  in  advanced  subjects  were  supposed  to  minister  in 
the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  there  were  more  than  fifty  students  in 
the  four  year  course,  almost  all  of  them  present  during  the  entire  year. 
There  were  also  three  year  students  who  do  considerable  work  in  the 
four  year  course,  and  special  and  post-graduate  students  some  of  whom 
undoubtedly  do  advanced  work,  —  altogether  enough  to  bring  the  num¬ 
ber  of  advanced  students  above  seventy,  making  a  very  gootl  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  pupils  attending  the  school,  and  these  figures 
would  be  generally  true  for  recent  years.  The  catalog  from  which  these 
statements  come  is  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gay. 

Again  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  two  teachers  should  not  teach 
Latin  in  the  Framingham  school  if  there  are  students  who  call  for  it. 
There  is  no  less  training  power  in  this  subject  when  well  taught  than  in 
others.  Latin  has  as  good  a  claim  for  a  well  equipped  department  as 
science  or  history.  Aside  from  these  points  the  writer  does  not- take 
into  account  the  possibility,  not  to  say  probability,  that  at  least  one  of 
these  teachers  has  duties  not  mentioned  in  the  catalog.  The  successful 
conduct  of  a  normal  school  supplies  various  uncataloged  duties,  —  those 
of  registrar,  librarian,  etc.,  —  so  that  all  the  functions  of  a  te.acher  are 
not  always  found  in  a  brief  annual  statement.  In  this  and  all  respects 
it  is  much  better  to  study  the  schools  themselves  than  there  catalog. 

Facts  again  are  not  dealt  with  in  speaking  of  the  Westfield  Normal. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  well  known  that  no  Latin  teacher  there  ever 
received  a  salary  of  82,000.  In  fact  salaries  in  all  departments  have 
generally  fallen  considerably  short  of  that  figure.  Again  the  classical 
teacher  (there  is  no  special  Latin  teacher)  has  done  considerable  work 
in  history,  as  shown  by  the  catalog  and  proved  by  actual  test,  has  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  of  registrar,  and  has  done  other  general  work  in  the 
school.  Thirdly  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  teacher  spends  his  time  teach¬ 
ing  pupils  to  talk  Latin.  This  caunot  be  the  end  in  Latin  teaching;  it 
certainly  w'as  not  at  Westfield.  But  as  a  means  it  is  of  great  value, 
and  Mr.  Gay  would,  I  trust,  be  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  it.  It 
is  too  late  in  the  day  of  progress  in  Latin  teaching  not  to  hold  that  use 
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of  the  language  in  legitimate  conversation  enables  us  more  surely  to  gain 
the  ends  which  all  will  acknowledge.  It  needs  only  a  glance  at  recent  text¬ 
books  and  a  talk  with  some  of  the  more  progressive  Latin  teachers  to  bring 
out  this  point.  The  recent  examination  given  by  the  New  York  Super¬ 
visors  is  another  pointer  in  the  same  direction.  In  fact  the  farther  this 
matter  of  using  the  language  is  carried,  as  a  means  not  as  an  end,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  results  in  Latin.  Finally,  for  a  long  period,  includ¬ 
ing  the  very  time  to  which  Mr.  Gay  refers,  the  classical  teacher  had  on  the 
average,  for  the  whole  ora  part  of  the  year,  at  least  twenty-five  pupils. 
This  was  the  number  of  Latin  pupils ;  the  whole  advanced  department 
had  a  still  higher  average.  All  these  facts  hardly  bear  out  the  “joke” 
that  the  teacher  in  question  spent  the  time  teaching  three  pupils  to  talk 
Latin. 

This  brief  analysis  of  Mr.  Gay’s  figures  shows  their  misleading  char¬ 
acter.  They  seriously  vitiate  his  article  in  which  they  play  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  part.  It  is  dangerous  to  draw  conclusions  from  catalogs  and 
hearsay  without  a  full  examination  of  both.  The  statements  here  made 
will  easily  be  corroborated  by  those  conversant  with  the  facts. 

It  seems  then  that  Mr.  Gay  has  misunderstood  the  work  done  in  the 
advanced  departments  of  our  normal  schools,  and  has  been  misled  as  to 
statistics.  The  work  done  is  not,  in  some  schools  at  least,  (I  will  not 
venture  to  speak  as  to  those  with  which  I  am  not  accpiainted),  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  high  school  work.  High  school  graduates, — and  only  such 
and  those  of  equivalent  qualifications  are  admitted  to  normal  schools 
now  —  may  strengthen  previous  acquisitions,  may  take  up  some  college 
work,  and  may  study  subjects  from  a  pedagogical  and  professional 
standpoint  and  gain  practical  knowledge  of  teaching  through  the  train¬ 
ing  school  department.  They  are  thus  stronger  from  an  academic  point 
of  view,  and  thej’  have  professional  training  which  no  teacher  should  be 
without.  Again  there  is  a  course  recently  established  for  college  grad¬ 
uates  and  those  of  equivalent  qualifications.  Surely  the  work  done  in 
such  a  department  will  be  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  students  and  to  the 
imblic  schools  which  they  are  to  servo.  We  require  special  training 
for  other  professions  ;  we  ought  to  be  equally  careful  as  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  teaching  which  combines  all  the  others.  We  should  thus  give 
hearty  recognition  to  the  professional  work  in  high  school  studies  done 
in  normal  schools  and  elsewhere.  The  demand  for  well  trained  as  well 
as  well  informed  teachers  is  growing ;  we  should  be  able  to  meet  it  and 
to  encourage  it  by  supplying  advanced  work  of  a  professioal  nature. 
The  possibilities  of  such  work  are  very  great.  As  to  present  realiza¬ 
tion,  the  accomplishments  in  normal  schools  are  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion,  and  colleges  are  supplying  valuable  pedagogical  work  for  their 
students,  though  at  present  witliout,  as  a  general  rule,  giving  practical 
training  in  teaching.  Whether  there  should  be  two  growths,  one  in 
college  and  one  in  normal  school,  or  wliether  the  two  should  be  com¬ 
bined,  and  where,  is  not  here  to  be  discussed.  It  is  sutlicient  now  to 
correct  misapprehension  and  make  a  plea  for  a  just  estimation  of  normal 
school  work.  However,  until  the  state  requires  a  college  education  of 
teachers,  much  may  be  said  for  a  four  year  normal  course  as  a  means  of 
culture  and  training  for  those  who  cannot  go  to  college,  and  as  a  benefit 
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to  the  public  schools  by  giving  them  teachers  of  broader  and  better 
training. 

In  conclusion  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Gay  take  three  months  for  a 
careful  and  thorough  investigation  on  the  advanced  courses  of  our 
normal  schools,  as  to  scope,  methods,  general  character  of  the  teaching 
and  public  services.  Only  after  a  careful  personal  examination  can 
one  argue  for  the  abolition  of  any  work  now  done  by  these  schools. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

EXGLASU.  —  CO-ORDINATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  office  of  school  board  clerk  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the 
administration  of  English  board  schools,  and  the  annual  conference  of 
these  officials  is  characterized  by  forceful  and  exhaustive  discussions  of 
the  chief  interests  of  elementary  education.  The  meeting  for  1897  was 
held  in  June,  at  Manchester.  The  question  of  the  coordination  of  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  which  excited  particular  attention  was  naturally  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  place  of  meeting.  The  school  board  of  Manchester  was 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  elementary  schools,  branches  that 
relate  to  the  industrial  arts,  as  drawing  and  elementary  science,  and  to 
develop  a  high  grade  school.  This  school  has  a  well  organized  and  well 
equipped  science  department  for  which,  owing  to  increased  demand,  a 
new  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  school  board  has  joined 
councils  with  the  management  of  the  municipal  technical  school  of 
Owens  College,  and  of  the  leading  secondary  schools  of  the  district  with 
the  view  of  so  correlating  the  work  of  these  different  institutions  as  to 
prevent  waste  and  overlapping.  As  explained  before  the  conference  the 
plan  adopted  provides  that  the  school  board  shall  conduct  in  their  new 
central  school  the  work  of  an  organized  science  school,  and  that  there 
shall  be  included  in  this  school  the  pupils  who  have  hitherto  been  in 
attendance  at  the  preparatory  or  manual  department  of  the  municipal 
technical  school.  The  instruction  in  science  and  art  hitherto  given  in 
the  evening  by  the  Board  at  their  central  school  to  be  transferred  to  the 
technical  school,  and  all  commercial  instruction  hitherto  given  in  even¬ 
ing  classes  at  the  technical  school  to  be  transferred  to  the  Central 
school.  Consequently  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  there  will  be  in 
Manchester  very  shortly,  in  the  centre  of  the  cit}’,  a  Central  Higher 
Grade  school  training  boys  and  girls  in  the  fifth  grade  and  upwards, 
passing  them  on  through  the  organized  science  school ;  and  so  ordering 
their  instruction  that  those  who  desire  to  proceed  to  the  Manchester 
Grammar  school,  or  to  the  girls’  higher  school,  or  other  secondary 
schools,  shall  have  their  courses  of  instruction  arranged  to  that  end. 
At  the  same  time  the  central  school  will  become  a  feeder  to  the  Munici- 
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pal  Technical  School  by  sending  forward  those  pupils  who  have  passed 
through  the  organized  science  school  and  who  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  means  provided  for  specialized  instruction  in  science  and  art 
applied  to  trade  and  manufactures.  In  the  evening  the  work  of  the  two 
authorities  will  be  simplified  by  the  fact  that  the  science  and  art  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  taken  at  the  technical  school  in  premises  properly  equipped 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  School  Board  will  in  their  premises  carry  on  a 
commercial  or  advanced  evening  school  dealing  with  all  those  subjects 
which  are  covered  by  the  Evening  School  Code,  special  provision  being 
made  for  advanced  pupils  in  such  subjects  as  book-keeping,  languages, 
shorthand,  typewriting  and  commercial  knowledge  generally.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  also  provides  for  preparation  in  the  subjects  of  University  gradu¬ 
ate  courses. 

Scholarship  funds  are  a  favorite  form  of  educational  benefaction  in 
England,  and  in  the  general  dearth  of  public  high  schools,  the  most 
important  provision  for  enabling  the  children  of  the  artisan  and  laboring 
classes  to  advance  to  higher  education.  The  Manchester  city  council 
provides  a  number  of  special  scholarships  out  of  their  technical  instruc¬ 
tion  money.  These  scholarships  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Central  School  during  the  first  two  years,  and  during  the  last  year  at 
the  Municipal  Technical  School,  —  this  being  an  attempt  to  further  link 
together  the  two  institutions.  These  scholarships  will,  during  the  first 
two  years,  be  of  the  value  of  forty- five  dollars  and  sixty  dollars  respect¬ 
ively,  and  during  the  third  3  ear  of  the  value  of  seventj'-five  dollars.  In 
addition,  pupils  in  the  higher  grade  schools  will  have  opportunities  for 
competing  for  scholarships  at  the  Technical  School,  at  the  Grammar 
School  and  at  the  Owens  College. 

The  discussion  of  the  Manchester  scheme  of  co<irdination  brought  out 
the  fact  that  Sheffield  had  followed  the  example  of  Manchester  in  this 
matter,  and  was  indebted  to  Manchester  for  leading  the  wa}*.  The 
Sheffield  Technical  School,  a  very  fiourishing  and  useful  institution,  — 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  —  had  formerl}’  a  junior  depart¬ 
ment  into  which  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen  were  admitted  to  carry  on 
work  which  would  certainly  be  more  fittingly  carried  on  in  the  central 
higher  school,  in  fact,  work  not  so  advanced  in  man^'  respects,  but  no 
doubt  necessar}’  to  tit  young  people  for  a  technical  school.  It  was 
agreed  between  the  School  Board  and  the  technical  school,  and  also  with 
the  School  of  Art,  that  certain  purely'  technical  subjects  should  be 
handed  over  by  the  School  Board  to  those  institutions,  and  that  they 
should  give  up  the  higher  elementary  work  immediately'  preceding  the 
practical  training,  which  could  be  properly  included  in  the  high  school. 
The  junior  department  of  the  technical  school  had  accordingly  just  been 
given  up  and  all  its  students  had  been  advised  to  go  to  the  Central  High, 
school,  arrangements  being  made  for  their  transfer. 
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CAUE  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

Another  important  subject  considered  in  tlie  conference  was  that  of 
the  instruction  of  feeble-minded  children.  Efforts  in  behalf  of  such 
<;hildren  were  first  begun  by  the  Leicester  school  board,  London,  fol¬ 
lowed  (1897)  and  here  the  work  was  definitely  organized  and  put  under 
a  special  suj)ervisor,  Mrs.  Burgwin,  who  had  exceptional  qualification 
for  this  responsibility. 

The  following  statement,  although  not  exhaustive,  includes  the  prin- 
•cipal  cities  that  have  provided  for  this  class  of  children  ;  — 


Board. 

No.  of  Centres 
for  Defective  Children. 

No.  of  Children  No.  of  Teachers 

at  such  Centres.  Engaged. 

Leicester, 

1 

12 

2 

London, 

30 

1,132 

52' 

Birmingham, 

3 

.53 

3 

Nottingham, 

2 

49  (average) 

3 

Bradford, 

5 

71  “ 

5 

In  London,  about  one  hundred  children  have  been  returned  from  the 
special  classes  to  the  ordinary  schools,  and  have  through  the  special 
instruction,  been  found  capable  of  properly  taking  their  places  in  the 
ordinary  grades.  The  majority  of  cases  where  children  have  not 
returned  to  the  ordinary  schools  have  been  reported  to  have  improved 
through  the  special  instruction  given.  Some  few  cases  having  been 
found  after  trial  in  the  special  classes  to  be  hopeless  imbeciles,  have 
been  excluded,  and  in  some  instances  the  parents  have  obtained  the 
children’s  admission  to  suitable  institutions.  The  children  are  nomi¬ 
nated  for  admission  to  the  special  centres  by  the  head  teachers  of  the 
ordinar}’  schools,  and  are  examined  by  the  “  Board’s  Medical  •Otlicer” 
and  the  “  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Special  Instruction,”  and  if 
considered  suitable  are  passed  by  them  for  admission  to  the  centres. 

The  death  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella  removes  the  man,  who,  after  Mr. 
Foster,  was  most  closely  Identified  with  the  development  of  |)opular 
education  in  England.  He  was  the  councillor  of  Mr.  Foster  in  the 
preparation  of  the  education  bill  of  1870,  and  bore  a  leading  part  in  the 
excited  debates  upon  that  measure.  In  1880,  he  was  appointed  vice- 
president  of  the  Council  of  Education,  or  virtual  head  of  the  Education 
Department,  which  he  administered  with  conspicuous  success  until  1886. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  amending  law  of  1880  which  made  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  by-laws  for  school  attendance  compulsory  upon  school  boards. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  the  code  of  regulations  of  1882,  which  made 
the  first  break  in  the  system  of  payment  upon  results. 

FRANCE. - INSTRUCTION  OF  ADULTS. 

The  movement  in  France  for  promoting  the  continuance  of  popular 
•education  beyond  the  compulsory  school  age,  previously  noticed  in  these 
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columns,  shows  no  abatement.  M.  Edouard  Petit,  who  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  1895  to  investigate  the 
subject,  received  a  second  similar  commission  last  year  (1896).  His 
report  states  that  everywhere  the  interest  in  adult  courses  is  increasing, 
local  appropriations  are  readily  obtained  and  private  societies  freely 
contribute  funds  and  material  for  the  work.  The  number  of  these 
courses  which  in  1894-’95  was  7,322,  nearly  doubled  in  the  following 
year,  reaching  a  total  of  13,930,  with  an  average  duration  of  three 
months  with  three  sessions  a  week. 

The  academic  division  of  Paris  reports  the  largest  number  of  courses, 
namely :  2,600,  not  including  the  city  of  Paris,  which  has  always  been 
well  supplied  with  agencies  for  the  instruction  of  j’outh  and  adults. 
The  academic  district  of  Lille  comes  next  to  that  of  Paris,  having  2,500 
courses.  Although  the  department  of  the  East  and  North-east, 
especially  those  within  the  influence  of  Paris  and  Lille,  excel  in  the 
number  of  courses  maintained,  progress  has  been  greatest  in  depart¬ 
ments  remote  from  these  great  centres.  In  the  department  of  the 
Basses- Alpes  the  number  of  courses  rose  at  a  bound  from  3  to  95  ;  in 
the  Halites- Alpes.,  from  7  to  65 ;  in  Aveyron.,  from  2  to  79 ;  in  Doubs, 
from  6  to  193 ;  in  Haute  Garonne.,  from  8  to  324.  It  is  this  increase 
throughout  the  country  that  shows  the  true  vigor  of  the  movement.  In 
the  winter  of  1895-’9C,  above  400,000  pupils  were  registered,  and  of 
these,  270,500  followed  the  courses  continuously  and  with  marked 
results. 

M.  Petit  lays  particular  stress  in  his  report  upon  the  change  from  the 
old  monotonous  round  of  the  elements  which  destro3  ed  all  interest  in 
the  adult  courses  to  subjects  of  practical  importance  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  people.  He  notes  also  that  the  courses  for  young  men  have 
been  more  successful  than  those  for  young  women,  |X)ssibly  because  it 
has  been  easier  to  give  them  this  practical  tendency.  Popular  lectures 
have  also  been  used  with  great  success  as  a  means  of  interesting  the 
people  in  scientiflc,  geographical  and  historical  subjects.  These  lectures 
are  illustrated  by  the  magic  lantern.  Altogether,  61,476  lectures  are 
reported.  In  connection  with  this  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  intelli¬ 
gence  throughout  the  country,  a  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  what 
are  called  “  school  patronages,”  in  other  words,  societies  which  seek  to 
follow  the  youth  after  they  have  passed  from  the  elementary  school  to 
excite  their  interest  in  further  studj’  and  to  introduce  them  into  suitable 
occupations.  Paris  reports  thirty-four  secular  societies  of  this  kind  in 
addition  to  those  connected  with  the  church,  and  the  provinces,  403. 
The  local  appropriations  for  the  courses  and  lectures  vary  greatly,  rang¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  8250  for  a  session  in  the  department  of  Landes^  to- 
82,039  in  that  of  Loire. 
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GERMANY.  - TEACHERS  ’  CONGRESSES. 

Germany  is  characterized  by  the  variety  and  number  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  congresses,  and  although  this  was  not  the  year  for  the  assembling 
of  its  great  teachers’  association  (Lehrertag),  whose  meetings  are  bien¬ 
nial,  several  of  the  minor  associations  have  held  important  conferences. 
The  discussions  of  the  Congress  of  Rhenish  teachers  {Rheinischer 
Lehrertag),  foreshadow  to  some  extent  the  questions  which  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  great  association  in  its  meeting  at  Breslau  in  the  spring  of 
1898.  Two  questions  occupied  chiefly  the  attention  of  the  Rhenish 
Congress :  The  professional  education  of  teachers  ;  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  training  of  children  of  school  age. 

The  development  of  the  former  of  these  questions  had  been  entrpsted 
to  Heinrich  Scherer,  school  inspector  at  Worms.  He  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  considerations :  — 

The  intellectual  and  economic  conditions  of  the  time  call  for  changes, 
both  in  the  general  and  professional  education  of  teachers.  The  general 
preparation  should  take  place  in  high  schools  (Ober-Burgerschule) 
attached  to  primary  schools  and  which  in  a  course  of  four  years  impart 
a  fair  degree  of  scientifle  culture.  Candidates  for  admission  to  these 
high  schools  should  have  passed  through  a  well  organized  primary  school 
of  eight  years’  course,  and  should  be  familiar  with  the  elements  of  the 
French  language.  In  the  high  schools,  French  should  be  obligatory  and 
Pmglish  an  optional  study.  Successful  completion  of  the  high  school 
course  should  reduce  the  required  term  of  military  service  for  the 
intending  teacher  to  one  year ;  and  also  entitle  him  to  admission  into  a 
teacher’s  seminary.  Measures  should  be  adopted  looking  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  candidates  who  pass  successful!}’  through  two  years  of  the  semi¬ 
nary  course  to  the  superior  advantages  of  the  universities.  These 
propositions  excited  lively  discussions  in  which  conflicting  opinions  were 
advanced.  The  proi)Osal  to  secure  university  privileges  for  elementary 
teaehers  is  the  sign  of  a  marked  reaction  against  the  exclusive  system 
under  which  elementary  teachers  have  hitherto  been  trained. 

As  regards  the  industrial  work  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools,  a 
very  conservative  view  was  taken  and  it  was  particularly  urged  that  the 
work  should  be  limited  and  not  allowed  to  conflict  with  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  children.  It  was  decided  that  teachers  should  endeavor 
to  collect  data  bearing  upon  this  subject  for  presentation  at  Breslau,  the 
coming  year. 


LATIN  IN  THE  MODERN  COURSE. 

The  value  of  Latin  as  a  factor  in  what  is  termed  the  “  modern  course” 
is  occasionally  indicated  by  the  power  it  imparts  for  the  mastery  of  the 
distinctively  modern  studies. 
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A  test  examination  of  this  kind  conducted  in  the  college  of  Tournay, 
is  reported  in  a  Belgian  Review.  It  consisted  in  a  comparison  of  the 
compositions  in  the  Flemish  language  by  pupils  in  the  sixth  class  of  the 
classical  course  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  modern  without 
Latin.  The  sixth  Latin  comprised  14  pupils,  the  sixth  modern,  26,  and 
the  seventh,  19.  The  results  are  tabulated  as  follows  : 


Knowing  the  declensions. 

Latin  Otb. 

12 

Modern  6tb, 

14 

7tb. 

5 

“  “  use  of  the  accusative. 

10 

14 

4 

“  “  “  “  possessive. 

10 

9 

3 

“  “  interrogative  form. 

12 

12 

5 

Knowing  inversion. 

8 

4 

3 

“  the  comparative. 

11 

14 

7 

Reduced  to  averages,  these  statistics  show  that  10  out  of  14  pupils  in 
the  Latin  course  had  mastered  the  points  specified,  as  against  11  out  of 
26  in  the  sixth,  and  5  out  of  19  in  the  seventh  modern. 

A.  T.  s. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  these  columns. 

The  schools  have  long  needed  just  such  a  book  as  The  Student’s  American 
History,  by  I).  H.  Montgomery;  teachers  have  felt  the  need  of  it;  students  in 
academies  and  colleges  have  needed  it;  the  wonder  is  that  the  need  has  not  been 
met  before  this  time.  Larger  than  an  ordinary  text-book  on  history,  smaller  than 
Bancroft’s,  or  Hildreth’s,  or  Winsor’s,  it  is  the  golden  middle  of  books  on  United 
States  history  and  occupies  a  distinct  place.  It  is  like  a  comprehensive  dictionary, 
midway  between  the  unabridged  and  the  pocket  edition.  Mr.  Montgomery  knows 
how  to  write  history,  the  success  of  his  w’orks  in  this  field  fully  attests  the  truth  of 
that  statement.  He  knows  what  are  the  es.sentials  of  history,  what  are  the  unimport¬ 
ant  facts.  He  has  the  historic  sense  well  developed  and  he  writes  history  as  with 
the  novelist’s  power  for  charming.  In  his  introductory  note  the  author  sets  forth 
the  differences  between  this  book  and  his  “  Leading  Facts  of  American  History 
■“  It  is  fuller  in  its  treatment  of  political  and  constitutional  history,  and  of  the  chief 
events  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  nation.  It  quotes  original  documents, 
authorities  and  standard  writers  on  the  points  of  greatest  interest  to  the  student 
and  the  teacher,  the  object  being  to  let  the  history  of  our  country  speak  for  itself. 
As  a  help  to  further  research,  note  numbers  have  been  inserted  throughout  the 
book  referring  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  works  of  acknowledged  merit  cited  in 
the  appendix.”  It  is  a  book  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  profusely  illustrated 
with  maps,  charts,  cuts  and  engravings  of  original  documents.  The  teacher  of 
history  will  find  this  to  be  an  invaluable  work,  his  constant  companion  in  his  lesson 
studies.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  The  Introduction  price  is  $1.40. 

The  Pennsylvania  Reader,  by  Stephen  O.  Goho,  is  an  admirable  little  book. 
It  teaches  the  children  the  names  and  deeds  of  those  who  have  made  Pennsylvania 
illustrious:  William  I’enn,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Benjamin  West,  Robert  Morris,  the 
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Muhlenbergs,  Albert  Gallatin,  Stephen  Decatur,  David  Rittenhouse,  Robert  Ful¬ 
ton,  Stephen  Girard,  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  Robert  Buchanan,  Generals  Mead  and 
Hancock,  Thomas  Buchanan  Read  and  Bayard  Taylor.  In  her  capital  —  tlij!  larg¬ 
est  city  in  America  at  that  time  —  was  held  the  First  Continental  Congress  in  1774; 
here  Independence  was  declared,  and  the  Liberty  Bell  rang  out  tidings  of  freedom; 
here  were  held  the  sessions  of  Congress  during  the  Revolutionary  War;  here  met 
the  Convention  of  1787  which  formulated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
On  Pennsylvania  soil  the  Union  army,  under  a  Pennsylvania  general,  won  the 
great  battle  of  Gettysburg.  This  book  is  a  series  of  sketches,  covering  every,  i)eri- 
od  in  the  State’s  history,  and  including  classic  selections  in  prose  and  verse  by  emi¬ 
nent  Pennsylvania  authors  and  is  designed  for  use  as  a  supplementary  reader. 
New  York:  American  Book  Co.;  cloth,  5(»  cents. 

The  University  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  are  making  a  great  success  of  their 
Standard  Literature  Series  of  books.  These  are  careful  selections  or  judicious 
abridgments  of  the  works  of  widely  known  authors.  Beginning  with  The  Spy 
and  The  Pilot  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  we  have  before  us  a  score  of  these  choice 
little  books.  Such  as  The  Alhambra  and  The  Sketch-Book,  by  Washington  Irv¬ 
ing;  Christmas  Stories,  Little  Nell  and  Paul  Dombey,  by  Charles  Dickens;  Rob 
Roy,  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Kenilworth,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Twice  Told  Tales 
and  A  Wonder  Book,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  The  Deerslayer,  by  Cooper; 
Enoch  Arden,  by  Tennyson;  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  by  John  P.  Kennedy;  The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon,  by  Lord  Byron;  Harold,  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer-Ly tton ;  Gulliver’s 
Travels,  by  Jonathan  Swift;  Ninety-Three,  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  Evangeline,  by 
Henry  W.  Longfellow.  These  and  several  other  numbers  have  been  published 
during  181X3  and  the  early  part  of  this  year.  We  heartily  join  in  this  commenda¬ 
tion  by  Dr.  Win.  T.  Harris  of  one  of  Scott’s  novels  ;  “  I  would  not  have  believed 
the  essentials  of  the  storj’  could  have  been  retained  with  so  severe  an  abridgment. 
*  *  To  read  Walter  Scott’s  novels  is  a  large  part  of  a  liberal  education,  *  ♦ 
if  one  can  interest  himself  in  the  plot,  and  skip  these  learned  passages,  he  may,  on 
a  second  reading,  be  able  to  grasp  the  whole  novel.  Hence  I  look  to  such  abridg¬ 
ments  as  you  have  made  for  a  great  extension  of  Walter  Scott’s  usefulness.”  The 
work  seems  most  excellently  done  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  we  have  examined.  The 
introductions  and  notes  are  pertinent  and  informing.  And  the  price  places  them 
within  the  reach  of  all;  in  paper,  single  numbers,  12  1-2  cents,  double  numbers,  20 
cents;  in  cloth,  20  cents  and  30  cents. 

PoLLARi>’8  Advanced  Speller.  By  Rebecca  S.  Pollard.  This  book  teaches 
the  pupil  to  spell,  which  is  its  great  merit.  The  need  of  such  a  book  is  made  pain¬ 
fully  evident  by  the  newspapers,  the  books  and  the  business  letters  that  one  reads. 
Bad  spelling  is  a  fault  of  our  busy,  hurried  American  life.  The  author  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  has  done  much  to  correct  this  fault.  We  believe  in  her  system.  It  teaches 
its  student  to  think  as  well  as  to  write  and  speak  correctly.  It  teaches  him  to  note 
accurately  the  component  parts  of  a  word  to  form  a  scientific  opinion  as  to  its 
proper  pronunciation.  We  would  like  to  have  our  own  children  taught  by  this 
system,  and  we  hope  to  secure  the  introduction  of  this  book  in  the  schools  attended 
by  them.  We  commend  it  to  all  teachers.  Chicago,  Ill.  Western  Publishing 
House.  Introduction  price  on  application. 

Alexander  Pope,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  edited  by  Kate  Stephens,  is  a  neat  and 
handy  edition,  for  school  use,  of  an  old  book.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York. 
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A  Pkactical  riivsiouKiv,  by  Albert  F.  Blaisilell,  51.1).,  is  a  text-book  for 
hijfher  schools,  designed  to  coinidete  the  series  of  physiologies  put  forth  by  the 
author.  In  this  book  Dr.  Blaisdell  wisely  pursues  the  plan  adopted  by  him  in  his 
other  books  in  this  series,  thus  making  sure  to  teachers  and  students  a  book  at  once 
thoroughly  scientific,  eminently  practical  and  inherently  interesting.  Although 
written  for  advanced  students  the  technical  parts  are  within  the  limits  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  grade  of  students  using  it,  while  no  concession  has  been  made  to  the 
science  in  the  supi>osed  interest  of  the  students  by  “  writing  down  ”  to  them.  The 
books  in  this  series  are  so  extensively  used  and  are  so  well  known  by  teachers,  that 
it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  to  si)ecify  the  merits  of  this  .advanced  book.  It  is 
enough  to  state  that  it  pos.sesse8  all  the  striking  .and  admirable  features  that  char¬ 
acterize  the  other  books  in  this  series,  intensified  by  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subjects  and  a  wider  liberality  of  thought  in  treating  them.  Dr.  Blaisdell  was 
among  the  very  first  to  show  in  his  books  the  effects  of  the  use  of  stimuhants  and 
narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  presenting  that  part  of  his  subjects  with  deli¬ 
cacy  and  force.  He  makes  this  a  .strong  feature  of  his  latest  book,  illustrating  his 
statements  with  graphic  cuts  and  experiments.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  experi¬ 
ments  are  given  the  student  to  perform,  thus  making  his  book  a  laboratory  manual 
as  well  as  a  text-book  of  facts.  These  experiments  are  for  the  most  part  new; 
they  are  thoroughly  practicable,  and  can  be  performed  with  inexpensive  apparatus. 
This  is  a  strong  feature  of  the  book  and  one  that  secures  the  favor  of  all  progres¬ 
sive  teachers.  Dr.  Blaisdell's  book  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  jihysiology;  its  merits  'are  .apparent  on  every  i»age;  its  power  as  a  usable 
and  practical  text-book  will  be  recognized  by  every  te.acher.  It  is  a  peerless  text¬ 
book  on  physiolog}’.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

A  Stcov  ok  English  Words,  by  .lessie  51.  Anderson  is  an  admirable  and  in¬ 
structive  little  book.  It  furnishes  a  summary  of  the  most  import.ant  facts  relating 
to  the  English  language,  with  special  reference  to  the  growth  and  change  of  English 
words  and  embodies  the  most  recent  and  authoritative  results  in  the  study  of  phil¬ 
ology.  The  study  is  m.ade  interesting  and  attractive,  .as  well  .as  instructive.  The 
author  gives  a  brief  treatment  of  the  general  principles  of  language  gi-owth  in  the 
Indo-European  languages,  and  shows  the  growth  of  our  language  from  its  original 
Germanic,  French,  Latin,  Greek  and  other  roots  into  a  new  language  of  greater 
strength  and  universality.  Her  chapters  on  words,  their  growth,  changes,  forms, 
meanings,  siielling  and  synonyms,  and  the  treatment  of  roots,  stems  prefixes,  suf¬ 
fixes,  etc.,  will  be  found  very  useful  to  young  students,  giving  them  a  discriminat¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  words  and  a  training  in  the  accurate  use  of  language.  It  is 
a  very  thoughtful,  mseful  book  and  deserves  a  wide  circulation  among  the  youth  of 
the  land.  New  5'ork:  American  Book  Co.  l‘rice,  40  cents. 

lx  Brook  and  Bayok,  on  Like  in  the  Still  Waters,  by  Clara  Kern  Bayliss,  is 
a  choice  little  book  concerning  the  microscopic  life  that  teems  in  the  wayside  waters 
all  .about  us.  The  story  of  what  to  find  and  how  to  find  it  is  told  in  a  fascinating 
way,  and  the  young  student  is  stimulated  to  make  original  observations.  The  vol¬ 
ume  belongs  to  Division  I  (Natural  History)  in  Appleton’s  Home  Reading  Books 
Series,  edited  by  5Villi.am  T.  Harris,  LL.  1).  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany:  tiO  cents. 

Preliminary  Comkositiox,  by  George  G.  Newm.an,  and  Elementary  German 
Grammar,  by  Carl  Drews  and  George  G.  Newman,  have  been  received.  Both  are 
little  books,  primers  of  the  subjects  treated,  but  adequate  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  Adelaide,  Australia:  published  by  the  authors. 
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Via  Latina,  or  Easy  Latin  Reader,  by  William  C.  Collar,  with  vocabulary  by 
Clarence  W.  Gleason,  is  an  excellent  work  for  beginners  in  Latin.  It  will  serve 
for  a  year’s  reading  in  the  study  and  the  selections  are  so  extensive  in  range  that 
the  vocabulary  will  be  of  material  aid  in  subsequent  reading.  The  selections  are 
carefully  made  and  judiciously  edited,  while  the  notes  supply  just  the  assistance 
the  young  student  needs.  It  would  serve  an  excellent  purpose  for  a  reader  in 
grammar  schools  where  Latin  is  studied.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

A  Laboratory  Course  in  Wood-Turning,  by  Michael  Joseph  Golden,  of  Pur¬ 
due  University,  is  a  practical  hand-book  for  students  in  manual  training  schools,  in 
which  are  given  explicit  instructions  for  pursuing  this  form  of  wood-work.  Tlie 
lathe  is  explained  in  detail,  the  various  tools  are  described,  instruction  is  furnished 
for  their  use,  care  and  sharpening,  and  a  dozen  exercises  are  given,  every  step 
being  abundantly  illustrated.  It  is  the  most  .satisfactory  book  on  wcwd-turning  for 
beginners  published  and  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  from  all  manual  training 
teachere.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Training  for  Citizenship,  8ugge.stions  on  Teaching  Civics,  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
is  the  title  of  a  little  pamphlet  of  thirty  odd  pages.  It  is  full  of  wise  advice  to 
teachers  about  the  importance  of  teaching  civics  and  follows  this  up  with  many 
helpful  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  for  teaching  this  intere.sting  but  perplex¬ 
ing  subject.  It  is  a  valuable  pedagogical  booklet  and  worth  the  attention  of  every 
teacher.  Chicago:  Werner  School  Book  Company. 

The  University  Publishing  Co.  of  New  York,  have  brought  out  a  lovely  series  of 
Golden  Rod  Books,  compiled  and  adapted  by  John  H.  Haaren.  The  one  for  tirst 
reader  grade  is  full  of  simple  rhymes  and  little  fables  nicely  suited  to  the  little 
folks  in  that  grade,  with  many  pat  illustrations.  The  book  for  .second  reader  grade 
is  full  of  songs  and  stories  just  right  for  children.  Fairy  Life  is  the  title  of  the 
booklet  for  children  of  the  third  reader  grade,  and  how  they  will  delight  in  these 
pretty  legends  from  such  famous  masters  as  Goethe,  Tliackeray,  Moore,  Lamb  and 
Andersen.  Ballads  and  Tales  is  the  book  for  the  more  mature  lads  and  la.s.sies  of 
the  fourth  reader  grade.  It  contains  Robin  Hock!  and  Little  John,  Death  of  Ar¬ 
thur,  The  Ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  Dick  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  William  Tell,  etc. 
We  congratulate  the  University  Publishing  Co.  on  this  truly  admirable  set  of  little 
books. 


PERIODICALS. 


Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  has  recently  celebrated  his  7.Hh  blrthdav,  is  writing  a 
aeries  of  personal  recollections  of  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Holmes,  and  Wendell  Phil, 
lips  for  The  Youth's  Companion, —  a  notable  series  of  papers. - Harper’s  Magazine  for  Sep¬ 

tember  contains  an  article  by  Henry  James  on  George  ilu  Maurler.  Also  in  the  same  num- 
ber  we  note  an  attractive  sketch  by  Elisabeth  Rogers  I'ennell  on  “  Around  London  by  Bicy¬ 
cle.” - The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  a  suggestive  article,  which  seeks  to  answer  the  questldu 

“Are  the  Rich  Growing  Richer  and  the  Poor  Poorer  ?  ",  by  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright. - 

Scribner’s  Magazine  has  a  number  of  articles,  suited  to  the  sea.son,  dealing  wicli  travel, 

sports  and  other  outing  Interests. - “  What  a  Woman  Can  Do  With  a  Camera  ”  is  tlie  title 

of  an  interesting  article  in  the  September  Home  Journal.— In  Lippincott’s  Maga¬ 

zine  we  find  a  forecast  of  the  Exposition  of  IbOO,  by  Tlieodore  :$tanton. —  Glimpses  of  Glad¬ 
stone,  by  Harry  Furnlss,  In  The  Cc/dur^,  will  interest  alike  American  and  Euroi>enn  readers. 
— Appleton’s  'Popular  Science  Monthly  gives  some  interesting  points  on  Spanish  F^xperi- 

meiits  In  Coinage,  by  Henry  C.  Lea. - Ex-Secretary  Herbert  makes  a  strong  plea  in  The 

Forum  for  an  adequate  United  States  Navy. - The  City  of  New  Bedford  is  making  great 

preparations  for  the  seinl  centeulal  of  her  becoming  a  city.  The  exercises  will  take  place 
Oct.  10-14. 


